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PREFACE. 

T  "\  J  HEN  I  returned  to  residence  in  Cambridge 
V  V  in  1871,  Bishop  Bickersteth,  at  that  time 
an  undergraduate  scholar  of  Pembroke  College, 
claimed  whatever  help  I  could  give  him  as  the 
son  of  one  of  my  oldest  friends  of  college  days. 
His  own  character,  pure,  strong,  and  devoted, 
soon  won  my  deep  affection.  During  the  long 
and  anxious  deliberations  which  preceded  the 
foundation  of  the  Cambridge  Mission  to  Delhi,  I 
came  to  know  the  whole-hearted  love  and  far- 
seeing  wisdom  with  which  he  gave  himself  to  the 
work  of  foreign  missions.  As  first  head  of  the 
Mission  from  1877  to  1884,  a  time  marked  by 
some  great  sorrows,  he  showed  a  power  of  counsel 
and  organization,  combined  with  spiritual  force 
and  large  sympathy,  which  established  the  Mission 
as  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  hope  in  India.  The 
failure  of  his  health  there  seemed  to  have  frustrated 
the  purpose  of  his  life  ;  but,  after  he  had  in  some 
degree  recovered  his  strength,  he  was  on  the 
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point  of  returning  to  India  when  he  was  called, 
in  1 886,  to  undertake  the  episcopal  charge  of  the 
English  missions  in  Japan,  where  he  found  a 
larger  field  and  more  favourable  conditions  for 
the  use  of  his  zeal  and  experience. 

Bishop  Bickersteth  at  once  recognized  the 
greatness  of  the  unique  opportunity.  A  dis 
tinguished  Japanese  clergyman,  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Imai,  has  told  us  that  on  the  morning  after  his 
arrival  at  Tokyo  the  Bishop  said  to  him  ;  "  The 
Church  of  Japan  must  be  the  Church  of  Japan  : 
the  Prayer  Book  of  that  Church  must  be  really 
its  own  Prayer  Book."  His  life  was  spent — 
sacrificed,  as  we  speak — in  unwearied  labour  to 
establish  this  result.  By  his  wise  and  patient 
energy  he  united  the  congregations  of  the 
American  and  English  Missions  in  one  body. 
He  himself,  in  conjunction  with  Bishop  Williams 
of  the  American  Church,  drafted  its  Constitu 
tions  and  Canons,  which  were  adopted  in  a  full 
Synod  in  1887.  And  he  has  left  a  Church  in 
Japan  in  closest  fellowship  with  our  own,  already 
fully  constituted,  and  only  waiting  for  native 
bishops  to  be  completely  self-governing  and  in 
dependent  (comp.  p.  134).  To  this  Church  the 
papers  here  collected  are  a  last  legacy  of  faith 
and  love  from  its  chief  founder. 
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The  papers  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Japanese 
Church  and  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Bishop. 
Bishop  Bickersteth  was  with  the  fullest  convic 
tion  a  loyal  son  of  our  English  Church.  He 
accepted  without  reserve  our  formularies  as  re 
presenting  the  truth  in  correspondence  with  our 
history  and  endowments.  But  he  justly  valued 
the  independence  of  national  churches,  and  pro 
vided  with  jealous  care  that  the  Japanese  should 
receive  the  heritage  of  the  Catholic  Faith  with 
out  the  additions  which  have  been  required  by 
local  conditions  in  the  West  Thus  he  is  careful 
to  note  that  our  Thirty-nine  Articles — precious 
as  they  are  to  us  in  relation  to  our  own  history — 
are  accepted  only  provisionally  by  the  Church 
of  Japan  (pp.  144  ff.).  On  the  other  hand,  he 
rightly  vindicates  the  permanence  of  the  Church's 
marriage  law  as  it  has  been  maintained  from  the 
beginning  (p.  183). 

The  changes  in  the  Prayer  Book  to  which  the 
Bishop  calls  attention  are  all  of  interest.  A 
second  Consecration  Prayer,  taken  from  the 
American  Office,  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Order  for  the  Administration  of  the  Holy  Com 
munion  (p.  102).  Special  provision  is  made  for 
the  Communion  of  the  Sick  (p.  104).  The  use 
of  the  Quicunque  vult  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
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the  minister  (p.  143).  A  lesson  (from  Acts  viii.) 
has  been  added  to  the  Service  for  Confirmation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop  notices  with 
regret  that  the  Japanese  Prayer  Book  contains 
no  definite  rubric  in  reference  to  daily  service 
(p.  148).  And  his  wide  experience  gives  weight 
to  two  remarks  which  he  makes  incidentally, 
that  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  Cross  "might 
with  advantage  be  revived  among  ourselves,  if 
this  could  be  done  naturally  and  without  con 
straint  "  (p.  148) ;  and  that "  where  several  hymns 
are  used  at  the  same  service,  it  is  undesirable 
that  more  than  one  of  those  selected  should  be 
addressed  directly  to  our  Blessed  Lord  or  to  the 
Holy  Spirit "  (p.  146). 

All  that  has  been  said  serves  without  com 
ment  to  illustrate  the  character  of  him  whom 
the  Church  mourns.  We  can  trace  everywhere 
in  these  last  words  signs  of  his  wide  and  thought 
ful  reading,  of  balanced  judgment,  of  broad  sym 
pathy,  of  reverent  reserve  in  the  presence  of 
truths  which  transcend  our  powers  of  detailed 
exposition.  By  his  endeavours  to  present  to 
the  Japanese  the  full  yet  simple  grandeur  of  our 
Catholic  heritage  Bishop  Bickersteth  has  opened 
a  way  along  which  other  labourers  in  the  mis 
sion-field  may  move.  Our  object  must  be  not 
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only  to  win  converts,  but  also  to  unite  Christians. 
This  thought,  which  finds  touching  expression 
at  the  end,  inspires  his  whole  book  as  it  inspired 
his  whole  episcopate.  By  this  the  true  Bishop 
revealed  himself.  In  teaching,  in  spirit,  in  life, 
the  Father  in  God  must  so  bear  himself  as  to 
be  able  to  look  with  hope  towards  that  unity  of 
Christendom  which,  as  it  was  the  object  of  his 
Lord's  Prayer,  must  be  the  object  of  his  own. 
So  our  friend  worked.  So  he  has  left  to  the 
people  whom  he  served  his  example  and  his 
counsels,  and  to  us  the  memory  of  one  more 
faithful  witness,  through  whom  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  power  of  the  apostolic  spirit  is  still 
active  in  our  Church. 

B.  F.  DUNELM. 

AUCKLAND  CASTLE, 

Dec.  3Lrf,  1897. 


NOTE. 

'HT^HESE  Theological  Papers  were  written 
A  primarily  for  the  catechists  and  divinity 
students  in  the  diocese  of  South  Tokyo,  Japan. 
The  Bishop  felt  that  they  were  in  need  of 
definite  teaching  which  should  help  them  to 
realize  more  fully  the  goodliness  of  their  heritage 
here  and  now  as  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
They  were  written  in  the  intervals  of  a  very 
busy  life  (between  September,  1895, an<^  Decem 
ber,  1896),  and  were  translated  into  Japanese  as 
they  were  finished,  and  published  in  one  of  the 
Church  magazines.  The  two  chapters  on  Con 
firmation  and  on  the  Ministry  were  written  in 
November,  1896,  during  partial  convalescence 
from  one  of  the  earlier  attacks  of  the  illness 
which  was  to  be  God's  instrument  in  calling  His 
servant  to  rest.  The  notes  to  the  chapter  on  the 
Ministry  never  received  the  author's  revision. 
During  his  illness  the  Bishop  often  talked  of 
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republishing  these  Papers  in  their  present  form, 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  of  service  in 
other  parts  of  the  mission  field. 

It  is  with  the  earnest  prayer  that  this  hope 
may  be  realized  that  they  are  now  offered  to  the 
Church. 

Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  1898. 
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OUR    HERITAGE    IN    THE 
CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 
THE   CHURCH. 

"As  the  Bible  is  a  divine  Book,  so  the  Church  is  a 
divine  Society." — BISHOP  LIGHTFOOT. 

IN  the  Nicene  Creed  we  profess  our  faith  in 
"  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,"  and 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  "the  Holy  Catholic 
Church." 1  There  is  no  real  doubt  about  the 
meaning  attached  to  these  words  by  those  who 
jnserted  them  in  the  Creeds.  They  intended  to 
profess  their  belief  in  a  divine  Society,  of  which 
part  was  in  heaven  and  part  on  earth. 

Of  these  two  sections  of  the  Church,  the 
heavenly  or  invisible  embraced  all  those  who  had 
departed  this  life  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  alike 
those  who,  living  before  the  Incarnation  of  the 

1  See  note  i,  p.  139. 
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Lord,  looked  forward  to  His  coming,  and  those 
who  since  the  first  Advent  have  fallen  asleep  in 
Him,  after  faithfully  fulfilling  by  His  grace  the 
obligations  to  which  their  baptism  had  pledged 
them.1  These  redeemed  spirits,  we  are  told,2  are 
still  imperfect,  and  we  must  believe  that,  like 
all  intelligent  creatures  of  God,  they  make  pro 
gress  in  knowledge  and  love.  At  the  same  time, 
their  probation  is  over,  and  they  run  no  further 
risk  of  falling  from  a  state  of  grace.3  What  are 
their  occupations,  is  not  revealed  to  us  in  detail  ; 
but  we  know  that  they  offer  continual  worship 
to  God  in  Christ,  and  also  that  they  take  in 
terest  in  and  doubtless  pray  for  the  progress  of 
the  Church  Militant  on  earth.* 

The  Church  on  earth,  with  which  alone  in 
these  pages  we  are  concerned,  includes  all  those 
who  have  been  baptized  with  water  into  the 
Name  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  is  a  visible 
Society 5  in  the  midst  of  God's  world,  which  may 
be  distinguished  from  all  other  societies  by 
certain  clear  notes  and  characteristics.  It  has 
its  own  belief,  its  own  organization,  its  own 
endowments,  and  its  own  duties.  Its  belief  is 

1  See  note  2,  p.  139.  *  Revel,  vi.  9-11. 

2  Hebrews,  xi.  39,  40.  *  See  note  4,  p.  140. 

3  See  note  3,  p.  139. 
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contained  in  Scripture  and  summed  up  in  the 
Creeds,  more  especially  in  the  Nicene  Creed.  Its 
organization,  as  established  before  the  death  of 
the  last  apostle,  is  hierarchical,  i.e.,  it  involves  a 
distinction  between  clergy  and  laity,  and  again 
a  distinction  of  orders  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy. 
Its  endowments,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  can  only  be  spiritually  discerned,  are  those 
gifts  which  the  Holy  Ghost  bestows  upon  its 
members  for  the  due  discharge  of  their  several 
duties,  whether  clerical  or  lay.  Its  duties,  speak 
ing  generally,  may  be  classed  under  three  heads, 
(i)  To  profess  and  defend  the  Faith  of  Christ,  as 
revealed  to  it  by  the  Lord  Himself  and  through 
His  Apostles,  and  to  hand  it  down  in  its  in 
tegrity  from  generation  to  generation.  (2)  To 
glorify  God  by  pure  and  spiritual  worship  in  the 
Name  of  Christ.  (3)  To  promote  the  sanctity  of 
its  own  members  by  the  due  administration  of 
the  Word  and  Sacraments,  and  to  bring,  by 
appropriate  methods,  those  outside  its  fold  to  a 
share  in  its  own  privileges. 

But  in  the  earthly  Church,  unlike  the  heavenly, 
"  the  evil  is  ever  mingled  with  the  good."  All 
who  belong  to  it  by  virtue  of  divine  privileges 
received  in  Baptism,  do  not  respond  to  the  grace 
of  their  high  calling.  Some  are  openly  wicked, 
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"  enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ."  Some  have 
separated  themselves  more  or  less  completely 
from  Christian  fellowship  and  are  in  schism,  or 
have  been  excluded  by  public  authority  from 
participation  in  holy  rites  and  are  excom 
municate,  while  some  have  lost  their  hold  on 
fundamental  articles  of  the  Faith  and  are  living 
in  heresy.  The  promises 1  of  the  Lord  indeed 
assume  the  stability  and  permanence  of  the 
Church  as  a  whole  until  the  Second  Coming, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Church  has  been  in 
every  age,  even  in  those  ages  in  which  her  light 
has  shone  most  dimly,  the  chief  witness  for 
righteousness  and  goodness  in  the  earth.  But 
this  does  not  prevent  the  apostasy  of  indi 
viduals,  or  even  of  considerable  local  bodies  of 
Christians. 

It  should  further  be  noticed  that  in  the  long 
course  of  its  history  since  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
the  Church,  like  other  societies,  has  accumulated 
a  large  store  of  precedents  and  experiences,  and 
has  decided,  sometimes  by  conciliar  definitions, 
sometimes  by  the  slower  but  not  less  satis 
factory  mode  of  gradually  recognized  custom 
and  consent,  a  large  number  of  questions,  both 
doctrinal  and  disciplinary,  which  in  early  days 
1  See  note  5,  p.  140. 
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were  left  without  legal  definition,  and  not  seldom 
were  only  brought  into  debate  by  the  perversity 
of  false  teachers.  A  society  which  has  behind  it 
a  history  of  nineteen  centuries,  cannot  place 
itself  back  in  the  position  which  it  occupied  in 
its  early  days.  Its  members  are  the  inheritors 
of  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  past,  and 
lie  under  the  responsibilities  which  attach  to 
years  and  age. 

Again,  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance  to 
remember,  that  every  part  of  the  Church,  and  in 
a  real  sense  even  its  every  individual  member, 
shares  in  the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the 
whole  body.  This  responsibility  cannot  be 
abrogated.  It  is  involved  in  membership,  in  the 
same  sense  that  each  constituent  part  of  a  great 
empire,  and  even  each  citizen,  is  responsible  for 
the  honour,  and  in  a  measure  for  the  efficiency, 
of  the  administration  under  which  he  lives. 
And  as  the  responsibility  attached  to  member 
ship  is  shared  by  all,  so  should  also  be  the 
privileges  of  which  the  Church  is  the  depositary. 
Every  local  Christian  society l  should  be  a  reflex 
in  miniature  of  the  Catholic  Body,  affording  to 
its  members  the  opportunity  of  partaking  to« 
the  full  of  the  grace  and  knowledge  which  the 
1  See  note  6,  p.  140. 
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Divine  Head  has  bestowed  upon  the  Universal 
Church. 

The  first  Synod  of  our  own  branch  of  the 
Church,  the  Nippon  Set  Kokwai  (Holy  Catholic 
Church  of  Japan),  in  God's  providence  met  in 
Osaka  in  the  year  1887.  The  constitution  and 
canons  of  the  Church  were  then  laid  down.  Its 
full  office  book  came  into  use  at  the  end  of 
1895.  So  that  its  organization  and  equipment 
may  now  be  considered  fairly  complete.  The 
present  is  therefore  an  important  era  in  the 
history  of  our  Church,  and  seems  a  fitting  oppor 
tunity  in  which  to  inquire  how  far,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  God's  mercy  the  Nippon  Sei  Kokwai 
has  succeeded  to  the  fulness  of  the  Catholic 
heritage ;  and  on  the  other,  how  far  she  is  by 
His  grace  fulfilling,  or  at  least  endeavouring  to 
fulfil,  her  duties,  and  discharging  her  responsi 
bilities  as  a  living  branch  of  the  Universal 
Church. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE   CHURCH   AND   THE   CREEDS. 

AMONG  the  notes  of  the  Church,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
is  its  possession  of  a  definite  belief >  contained  in 
Holy  Scripture  and  summed  up  in  the  Creeds, 
Moreover,  we  have  noted  that  among  the  duties 
which  its  Divine  Head  has  assigned  to  it  is  to 
profess  and  hand  down  in  its  integrity  the  Faith 
which  it  has  inherited. 

The  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  sacred  Society 
held  together  by  the  bond  of  a  common  belief, 
meets  us  at  the  very  beginning  of  Christian 
history.  The  Christian  Church  at  the  first  was 
formed  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  Lord, 
and  of  those  who  were  united  with  them  by 
Holy  Baptism  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  And 
it  is  of  these  persons  that  we  read,  that  they 
continued  not  only  in  the  exercise  of  charity 
by  the  relinquishment  of  individual  rights  in 
property,1  and  in  diligent  attendance  at  means 

1  See  note  7,  p.  141. 
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of  grace,  especially  the  Eucharist  and  the  public 
prayers,1  but  also  that  they  were  "  steadfast  in 
the  apostles'  teaching."  Part  of  the  last  com 
mand  of  Christ  to  His  disciples,  with  the  fulfil 
ment  of  which  He  associated  the  special  promise 
of  His  presence,  was  that  they  should  teach 
disciples  to  observe  all  things  which  He  had 
commanded  them.2  This  commandment  was 
given  toward  the  end  of  the  forty  days  during 
which  the  Lord  had,  on  the  various  occasions 
when  He  appeared  in  their  midst,  spoken  to 
them  "the  things  concerning  the  Kingdom  of 
God  ; " 3  and  it  was  no  doubt  the  substance  of 
instructions  which  were  then  given  them,  as  well 
as  earlier  lessons,  which  they  were  to  deliver  to 
others. 

These  commands  controlled  the  later  apostolic 
practice.  The  text  in  the  Acts  to  which  we  have 
referred  above  may  be  taken  as  sufficiently  de 
scribing  the  method  pursued  by  the  Twelve  in 
training  converts  belonging  to  the  churches  of 
Palestine.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that,  allowing 
for  the  necessary  differences  in  the  instruction  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  a  like  method  was  followed  by 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and  his  companions  in 

1  See  note  8,  p.  141.  3  S.  Matth.  xxviii.  20. 

3  Acts,  i.  3. 
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the  churches  which  they  founded  in  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  Speaking  to  the  presbyters 
of  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  St.  Paul  says,1  "  I 
have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  the 
whole  counsel  of  God."  To  the  Corinthians  he 
writes  : 2  "  I  delivered  unto  you  also  that  which 
I  received  ; "  and  to  the  Christians  in  Rome,  in 
words  to  which  we  must  recur  shortly,  "  Thanks 
be  to  God  that  ...  ye  obeyed  from  the  heart 
the  form  of  teaching  to  which  ye  were  de 
livered  "  ; 3  and  we  may  be  sure  that  that  which 
was  true  of  the  Apostles  in  these  great  centres 
of  Gentile  life,  was  characteristic  of  their  method 
in  all  places  alike.  They  held  themselves  to  be 
charged  with  a  definite  message  from  God,  and 
their  aim  was  to  communicate  it  in  its  integrity 
to  their  converts. 

But  something  more  must  be  said  on  the 
point  of  the  definiteness  of  the  apostolic  message. 
It  is  sometimes  thought — and  the  epistolary 
form  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  gives  a 
superficial  support  to  this  view — that  throughout 
the  first  century  the  Creed  of  the  Church  was  far 
less  definite  and  certain  than  it  has  become  in 
later  times.  If  all  that  was  meant  by  this 

1  Acts,  xx.  27.  2  i  Cor.  xv.  3. 

3  Rom.  vi.  17. 
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opinion  was  that  the  Creed  had  not  then  been 
formulated  in  the  scientific  language  of  later 
days,  it  would  be  disputed  by  none.  But  a 
consideration  of  the  language  of  the  epistles 
ought  to  convince  any  candid  inquirer  that  the 
first  Christians  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in 
doubt  as  to  the  contents  of  their  faith.  It  is 
very  instructive  to  notice  the  words  of  which 
the  inspired  writers  incidentally  make  use  (and 
let  it  be  remembered  that  all  writing  in  letters  is 
incidental),  when  they  are  speaking  of  the  sub 
stance  of  the  Faith  which  is  common  to  them 
and  to  those  whom  they  addressed.  Among 
them  are  the  following:  "the  Faith,"1  "the 
word  of  the  cross," 2  "  the  tradition,"  3  "  that  good 
thing  which  was  committed  unto  thee,"  4  "  the 
truth,"  of  which  the  Church  is  "the  pillar  and 
ground,"  5  "  the  teaching  of  Christ," 6  "  the  faith 
which  was  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the 
saints."7  It  is  evident  that  the  use  of  words  and 
phrases  of  this  kind  would  have  been  impossible, 
had  not  those  who  employed  them  believed 
themselves  to  be  in  possession  of  a  body  of 

1  Galat.  i.  23.  5  i  Tim.  iii.  15. 

2  i  Cor.  i.  1 8.  6  2  S.  John,  9. 

3  2  Thess.  iii.  6.  7  S.  Jude,  3. 

4  2  Tim.  i.  14. 
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religious  facts  and  truths,  which,  however 
mysterious  or  in  some  aspects  difficult  they 
might  be,  were  sufficiently  clear  and  definite  to 
be  stated  in  language  and  imparted  to  others. 

And  the  language  of  the  Epistles  justifies  us 
in  going  one  step  further,  and  in  concluding 
that  within  the  lifetime  of  the  apostolic  founders 
of  the  Church  its  belief  had  been  reduced  to 
definite  formularies  for  the  purpose  of  instruction 
and  edification.  This  is  undoubtedly  implied  in 
the  text  which  we  have  already  quoted,1  where 
we  read  of  a  form  of  teaching  by  which  the 
character  of  the  Roman  Christians  had  been 
moulded,  and  in  a  similar  passage  which  is  found 
in  the  last  of  the  extant  letters  of  St.  Paul,2  of 
"the  pattern  of  sound  words  which  thou  hast 
heard  from  me." 3  It  is  probable  that  the  bap 
tismal  formulary  as  laid  down  by  our  Lord, 
"  Into  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 4  was  regarded 
from  the  earliest  days  as  suggesting  the  form  to 
which  all  creeds  intended  for  the  use  of  cate 
chumens  or  converts  should  conform.  It  was 
obvious  to  append  to  the  Name  of  each  Divine 
Person  clauses  descriptive  of  His  special  opera- 

1  Rom.  vi.  17.  3  See  note  9,  p.  141. 

2  2  Tim.  i.  13.  4  S.  Matth.  xxviii.  19. 
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tions1 — more  especially  to  the  Name  of  the 
Father  a  statement  of  His  work  in  creation  ; 
to  the  Name  of  the  Son,  a  statement  of  His 
work  in  redemption ;  and  to  the  Name  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  a  statement  of  the  means  and  ends 
of  sanctification.2  In  this  way,  by  the  end  of 
the  second  century  after  Christ,  in  the  churches 
of  Western  Europe  a  form  came  into  general 
use  all  but  identical  with  that  which  we  call 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  But  in  the  fourth  century 
it  became  necessary,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
great  heresies  which  then  arose,  to  formulate 
a  fuller  statement  of  belief,  and  the  Church 
adopted  for  universal  use  the  Nicene  Creed. 
It  is  so  called  because  the  larger  part  of  it  was 
drawn  up  and  accepted  by  the  Nicene  Council  in 
the  year  325,  though  it  was  not  adopted  in  its 
entirety  till  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  A.D.  45 1.3 
This  Nicene  or  Chalcedonian  Formulary  is  in 
a  special  sense  the  Creed  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  the  only  doctrinal  statement  which  has  ever 
been  accepted  by  the  whole  Church  after  united 
consultation  by  its  representatives  assembled  in 
one  council-chamber.  Those  who  study  the 
history  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  note 

1  See  note  10,  p.  141.  2  See  note  n,  p.  141. 

3  See  note  12,  p.  142. 
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the  serious  character  of  the  difficulties  external 
and  internal  by  which  the  Church  was  confronted 
in  that  great  but  troubled  era,  and  then  fix  their 
eyes  on  this  noble  monument  of  the  faith  and 
patience  of  the  great  theologians  of  that  day,  will 
not  think  the  words  of  a  recent  writer  too  strong  : 
"  There  has  been  some  influence  at  work  here 
besides  what  appears  on  the  surface  of  history. 
'  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in 
our  eyes.' " l  No  Church  can  rightly  lay  claim  to 
the  noble  title  Catholic,  which  does  not  hold  and 
proclaim  the  doctrines  which  this  Creed  en 
shrines.2  It  is  the  principal  example  of  that 
process  to  which  we  referred  in  the  first  chapter, 
by  which  in  the  course  of  her  history  the  Church 
has  definitely  arbitrated  on  questions  where 
heresy  had  raised  doubts  or  suggested  perverse 
explanations  of  the  Truth.  The  Nicene  Creed 
does  not  contain  a  complete  summary  of  revealed 
truth,  but  on  those  doctrines  to  which  it  refers, 
and  with  which  in  point  of  importance  no  other 
can  be  compared,  its  decisions  are  final.  Fuller 
light  may  be  thrown  from  age  to  age  on  the  great 
mysteries  with  which  it  deals,  but  the  former 
controversies  cannot  be  reopened  without  casting 

1  See  Canon  Gore,  "  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God,"  p.  89.  2  See  note  13,  p.  142. 
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doubt  on  that  abiding  Presence  of  Christ  in  His 
Church,  by  which  it  lives. 

The  position  of  ihe  Nippon  SeiKdkwatl\nr^Qr- 
ence  to  this  important  part  of  the  heritage  to 
which  as  a  Church  founded  late  in  the  nineteenth 
century  she  has  succeeded,  is  clear  and  distinct. 
The  Nicene  Creed  is  repeated  by  the  whole  con 
gregation  at  every  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com 
munion.  The  Apostles'  Creed  is  taught  to  all 
adult  candidates  for  Holy  Baptism  and  to  all 
baptized  children  when  they  come  to  years  of 
discretion,  and  is  repeated  morning  and  evening 
in  the  daily  service,  while  the  clergy  are  directed 
to  repeat  it  to  sick  and  dying  persons  and  to 
inquire  whether  they  truly  hold  it.2  So  far  then, 
we  may  thankfully  acknowledge  that  our  Church 
is  loyal  to  her  trust  and  provides  fully  for  the 
needs  of  her  children. 

Only  a  few  words  must  be  added  on  the  ad 
vantages  which  the  possession  of  a  definite  Creed 
confers  on  those  who  inherit  and  proclaim  it.3 

(i)  Each  devout  repetition  brings  us  into  the 
Presence  of  God,  face  to  face  with  the  realities 
and  facts  of  that  invisible  world,  which  the 
ordinary  duties  and  concernments  of  life  tend 

1  Church  of  Japan.  2  See  note  14,  p.  142. 

3  See  note  15,  p.  143. 
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to  obscure.  Each  repetition  is  an  occasion  for 
confessing  with  the  lips  that  which  we  inwardly 
believe,  and  so  of  fulfilling  one  of  the  twin  con 
ditions  of  salvation.  "If  thou  shalt  confess,"  we 
read,  "  with  thy  mouth  Jesus  as  Lord,"  as  well  as, 
if  thou  "  shalt  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  raised 
Him  from  the  dead,"  "  thou  shalt  be  saved." l  In 
proportion  to  the  conscious  conviction  which  we 
bring  to  the  act,  such  repetition  cannot  fail  to 
arouse  us  to  stronger  and  worthier  effort,  as  it 
reminds  us  of  the  obligation  to  embody  in  life 
that  which  we  confess  in  words. 

(2)  Again,  the  Creed  is  a  witness  to  the  uni 
versality  of  our  faith.      It   is  the  common  pos 
session  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  as  such  it 
links  us  by  a  spiritual  bond  with  past  genera 
tions  of  Christians  now  at  rest  in  God,  and  with 
those  who  in  all  races  and  climes  of  the  earth 
are  serving  the   same    Lord.     As  such  it  is  a 
remedy  for  the  sense  of  isolation,  and  an  antidote 
of  the  sectarian  spirit. 

(3)  And  from  yet  another  point  of  view,  the 
Creed  accepted  and  confessed  helps  us  to  pre 
serve   a  proportionate  hold   upon   the   various 
parts  of  God's  revelation.     There  is  a  tendency, 
for  the  most  part  unconscious,  to  pay  excessive 

1  Rom.  x.  9. 
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or  even  exclusive  attention  to  those  truths  which 
seem  to  ourselves  most  interesting  or  most  helpful. 
But  the  spiritual  loss  in  so  doing  cannot  but  be 
serious.  For  truths  which  are  not  assimilated 
by  meditation  and  effort  cease  to  exercise  upon 
us  their  characteristic  influence.  Nor  does  it 
seem  that  this  tendency  can  be  better  corrected 
than  by  the  repetition  of  a  comprehensive  formu 
lary,  which  presents  to  us  in  turn  each  funda 
mental  fact  of  our  faith.  It  is  like  taking  our 
stand  at  a  point  where  many  ways  meet  ancl 
reminding  ourselves  that  each  road  must  be 
traversed  and  explored  if  we  would  know  all  the 
treasures  of  the  country  of  which  we  have  been 
put  in  possession. 

(4)  And  lastly,  the  Creed  is  a  guide  in  the  study 
of  Holy  Scripture  and  in  private  prayer.  The 
relation  of  the  Church  to  Holy  Scripture  will  be 
considered  in  our  next  chapter.  For  the  present  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  notice  what  large  advantage 
is  theirs,  who,  desiring  to  derive  from  the  sacred 
writings  that  spiritual  nourishment  which  it  is 
their  chief  purpose  to  impart,  are  enabled  to 
adopt  towards  them  the  attitude,  not  now  of 
the  inquirer  or  of  the  critic,  but  of  the  believer. 
Reading  them  under  the  guidance  of  their  faith 
they  will  instinctively  appreciate  meanings  and 
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allusions  and  mysteries  which  are  hidden  from 
others.  They  only  can  "  draw  water  out  of  the 
wells  of  salvation." l  And  in  prayer,  the  great 
saying  is  always  to  be  remembered,  "  Lex  orandi, 
lex  credendi"  Faith  and  prayer  cover  the  same 
ground.  Rightful  devotion  is  restrained  within 
the  limits  of  revelation,  and  within  those  limits 
it  is  based  upon  and  directed  and  braced  by  the 
truths  which  God  has  revealed.2  Then  in  their 
turn  the  prayers  of  the  Church  become  a  witness 
to  her  Creed.3 

1  Isaiah,  xii.  3.  2  See  note  16,  p.  143. 

3  See  note  17,  p.  143. 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE   CHURCH   AND   THE   BIBLE. 

WE  have  seen  that  the  Church  is  a  sacred 
society,  in  possession  of  a  divine  revela 
tion  by  means  of  which  men  are  to  be  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  that  from  the  earliest 
days,  with  a  view  to  practical  utility  and  edifica 
tion,  the  main  facts  and  truths  of  this  revelation 
have  been  embodied  in  definite  formularies.  At 
this  point  some  consideration  of  the  relation  of 
the  Church  and  its  members  to  the  Bible  will  be 
in  order. 

At  first  the  Church  had  no  sacred  writings 
which  were  peculiarly  her  own.  She  inherited 
indeed  the  inspired  books  of  the  Church  of  the 
old  covenant,  with  their  definite  teaching  about 
the  character  of  God  and  their  forecast  of  a 
coming  Redeemer.  But  the  Lord  left  no  written 
instructions  to  His  disciples.  The  purpose  of 
the  Son  of  Man  during  the  short  years  of  His 
ministry  was  to  train  the  future  rulers  and 
teachers  of  His  Church  through  immediate  inter- 
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course  with  Himself.  And  when  this  training 
was  completed,  "  He  had  finished  the  work  which 
the  Father  gave  Him  to  do."  Nor  did  the  dis 
ciples,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  during  the  years 
that  He  was  with  them  on  earth,  keep  written 
records  of  His  words  or  deeds.  Probably  the 
earliest  documents  concerned  with  the  acts  and 
words  of  Christ  to  which  we  have  reference,  are 
those  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  S.  Luke's 
Gospel,  where  we  read  that  many  of  the  disciples 
had  "  taken  in  hand  to  draw  up  a  narrative  con 
cerning  those  matters  which  had  been  fulfilled 
among  us,  even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us, 
which  from  the  beginning  were  eyewitnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word."1  The  composition  of 
S.  Luke's  Gospel  is  now  generally  assigned  to 
about  the  year  80  A.D.,  and  even  if  a  somewhat 
earlier  date  came  to  be  accepted,  these  words 
themselves  imply  the  lapse  of  some  considerable 
period  between  the  Resurrection  and  the  compo 
sition  of  the  memoirs  of  the  disciples.  Nor  had 
these  memoirs,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  any 
authoritative  sanction  in  the  Church.  The 
earliest  work  of  the  apostles  and  of  their  con 
verts  was  to  make  known  and  extend  the  Faith 
by  example,  by  teaching,  and  (if  need  be)  by 
1  S.  Luke,  i.  i,  2. 
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suffering.     Writing  lay  for  some  years  outside 
their  special  sphere. 

But  as  time  went  on,  and  the  Christian  com 
munities  in  various  lands  became  too  numerous 
to  allow  of  their  being  retained  under  immediate 
apostolic  superintendence,  as  too  the  probability 
grew  greater  that  the  Lord's  return  would  be 
delayed  beyond  the  lifetime  of  His  own  im 
mediate  disciples,  it  became  evident  that  pro 
vision  must  be  made  for  the  altered  circum 
stances.  Tradition  by  itself  invariably  shows  a 
tendency  to  degenerate.  To  meet  this  risk, 
authoritative  records  were  compiled  of  the  Lord's 
earthly  Life  and  of  the  founding  of  the  Church  : 
and  also  the  Apostles,  when  unable  personally  to 
visit  churches  or  groups  of  churches  in  which 
any  special  difficulties  had  arisen,  or  individuals 
charged  with  special  responsibilities,  addressed 
to  them  official  letters,  dealing  with  the  special 
circumstances  of  each  case. 

Thus  the  Gospel  of  S.  Matthew  was  compiled 
for  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  Christians :  the 
Gospels  of  S.  Mark  and  S.  Luke,  embodying 
respectively  the  customary  teaching  of  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Paul,  for  the  use  (it  has  been  thought)  of 
the  Roman  and  Greek  Christians  :  while  many 
years  later  S.  John,  whose  life  had  been  pro- 
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longed  to  extreme  old  age,  recorded  in  "  the 
universal  Gospel  "  yet  another  cycle  of  events 
from  the  Lord's  life,  together  with  the  connected 
discourses.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  a  sequel 
to  the  Gospel  of  S.  Luke.  That  the  Church 
should  be  in  possession  of  some  authoritative 
record  of  her  own  early  history  was  plainly  only 
next  in  importance  to  her  possessing  sufficient 
records  of  the  Life  of  her  divine  Founder. 
Twenty-one  epistles  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  same  era.  Of  these,  thirteen  were  written 
by  S.  Paul,  two  by  S.  Peter,  and  three  by 
S.  John,  while  of  the  remaining  three,  two  were 
the  composition  of  the  "  brethren  of  the  Lord,"  — 
S.  James,  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
S.  Jude.  The  authorship  of  the  third,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  is  unknown.  It  has  been  assigned 
with  great  probability  to  Apollos,  the  companion 
of  S.  Paul.  And  the  series  of  extant  writings  of 
the  Apostles  and  their  immediate  contemporaries 
is  closed  by  the  Revelation  of  S.  John,  the  great 
prophetic  writing  of  the  New  Testament. 

Now  it  lies  on  the  surface  of  these  writings 
that  they  make  a  claim  to  authority  which  cor 
responds  to  the  position  of  their  authors  in  the 
Christian  Church.  So  far  they  are  "  self-attested." 
But  not  only  so  :  this  claim  has  been  ratified  by 
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"the  illuminated  consciousness  of  the  Christian 
society  "  both  contemporary  and  later.  The  best 
Christians  of  every  age  have  recognized  that  these 
writings  correctly  interpret  their  own  moral  and 
religious  experience,  and  that  the  teaching  which 
they  contain  has  a  full  claim  upon  their  allegiance. 
The  Church  of  the  second  century  held  these 
convictions  as  firmly  as  Christians  of  any  later 
date,  and  appealed  to  their  records.  Its  greatest 
teachers,  such  as  S.  Ignatius,  S.  Polycarp,  and 
S.  Irenaeus,  made  no  similar  claim  for  their  own 
treatises.  Its  own  special  work  was  merely  to 
collect  the  documents  which  had  been  thus 
attested.  Finally,  the  decisions  of  councils  in 
the  fourth  century  determined  the  exact  limits  of 
the  Canon. 

In  what  way,  then,  we  may  inquire,  are  indi 
vidual  Christians,  and  in  what  way  is  the  Church 
as  a  sacred  society,  to  make  use  of  these  inspired 
writings?  The  answer  is  supplied  by  the  con 
tents  of  the  books  themselves.  Briefly,  it  may 
be  said,  that  a  study  of  the  New  Testament 
shows  that  it  is  eminently  fitted  to  be  (i)  the 
Christian's  manual  of  meditation  and  devotion  : 
and  (2)  the  Church's  criterion  and  final  standard 
of  authority  in  controversies  of  doctrine. 

(i)     TJte   New    Testament    is   the   Christian's 
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manual  of  private  devotion.  The  life  of  the 
Christian  is  to  be  an  imitatio  Christi.  He  is  in 
dividually  incorporated  into  the  body  of  Christ, 
in  order  that  he  may  in  his  measure  reproduce 
the  perfect  example  of  the  Lord.  Even  on  earth 
he  is,  in  S.  Paul's  language,  "  to  seek  those  things 
which  are  above,  where  Christ  is."  *  He  is  to 
"  walk  worthily  of  God  who  has  called  him  into 
His  kingdom  and  glory."  2  No  standard  can  be 
higher,  no  endeavour  more  difficult ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  one  essential  condition  of  its  attain 
ment  is  continual  meditation  on  the  example  of 
the  Lord,  and  on  the  acts  and  words  of  those 
who  were  His  immediate  followers  and  the  first 
teachers  of  the  faith.  If,  to  make  a  supposition 
which  is  now  an  impossibility,  the  opportunity 
for  this  study  were  generally  withdrawn,  the  bare 
enumeration  of  the  facts  of  the  Creed,  notwith 
standing  their  unique  sublimity,  would  not  supply 
its  place.  The  Creed  of  the  Church  is,  we  have 
seen,  the  best  guide  of  the  individual  Christian 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  But  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  it  is  only  when  each  truth  of  the  Creed  is 
apprehended  under  the  illumination  which  is  cast 
upon  it  by  the  whole  story  of  the  Gospel,  and 
when  each  fact  is  seen  in  its  own  environment,  in 
1  Col.  iii.  I.  2  I  Thess.  ii.  12. 
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the  fulness  of  the  detail  which  the  New  Testament 
supplies  ;  and  when  over  facts  and  doctrines  alike 
is  shed  the  light  of  the  apostolic  comments,  that 
they  make  their  own  unequalled  appeal  to  the 
conscience  and  heart  of  the  believer  and  success 
fully  claim  to  control  his  conduct. 

(2)  The  New  Testament  is  the  Church 's  final 
standard  of  authority  in  doctrinal  controversies. 
When  controversies  arise  within  the  Christian 
society,  as  more  or  less  they  have  arisen  in  every 
age,  as  to  the  meaning  or  limitations  of  her 
credenda,  the  final  appeal  must  be  to  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament.  Novelties  in 
doctrine  which  contradict  the  general  traditions 
of  the  Church  are  indeed  self-condemned,  even 
apart  from  Scripture.  The  faith  was  "once  for 
all  delivered  to  the  saints." x  And,  speaking 
generally,  the  Creed  of  the  Church  must  always 
conform  to  the  threefold  condition  laid  down  by 
S.  Vincentius2  in  the  formulary,  quod  semper, 
quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus.  The  origination 
of  new  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the  essential 
idea  of  an  historic  faith.  Still  doubts  may  be 
raised  as  to  what  is  the  traditional  teaching  of 

1  S.  Jude,  3. 

2  S.  Vincentius  lived  in  Gaul  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century. 
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the  Church  ;  or  possibly  the  point  in  question, 
though  inherent  (or  held  to  be  so)  in  the  Creed, 
may  never  before  have  been  prominentlyjarought 
forward  either  in  teaching  or  controversy.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  appeal  to  Holy  Writ, 
which  is  always  legitimate,  becomes  obligatory. 
And  only  a  decision  so  arrived  at  is  final.  At 
Nicaea  the  Fathers  appealed  at  least  as  readily 
and  as  confidently  to  the  Scriptures  as  to  the 
traditional  teaching  of  the  Churches  over  which 
they  presided. 

Further,  if  it  be  inquired  why  it  is  that  the 
New  Testament,  though  the  writings  which 
compose  it  are  not  doctrinal  treatises  but 
memoirs  and  letters  written  for  the  most  part  to 
meet  incidental  needs,  is  still  fitted  to  be  the 
final  authority  in  doctrinal  controversies  in  all 
ages  of  the  Church,  the  answer  again  lies  in  a 
consideration  of  the  character  and  substance  of 
the  sacred  record,  regarded  as  a  whole.  Through 
the  Providence  which  watched  over  the  primitive 
Church  those  writings  have  been  preserved  to 
us  which  would  permanently  correspond  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  Church,  as  they  declared 
themselves  in  the  course  of  her  history.  The 
fourfold  Gospel  gives  a  portraiture  of  the  Lord 
which  is  essentially  complete  :  that  is,  it  exhibits 
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to  us  every  element  of  His  character  and  teach 
ing,  and  representative  acts  of  His  life.  So  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  the  original  title  of  the 
book — "Acts  of  Apostles  " — implies,  offers  us  not 
a  detailed  history  of  the  apostolic  age  but  typical 
acts  of  the  first  founders  of  the  Church.  And 
both  Acts  and  Epistles  show  us  the  primitive 
Gospel  in  contact  with  representative  forms  of 
thought  in  the  ancient  world — Jewish,  Greek, 
and  Oriental.  And  as  later  questions  and  con 
troversies  add  no  radically  new  elements  to  those 
of  past  days,  so  the  revelation  made  primarily 
through  the  Life  and  Words  of  the  Lord,  and 
applied  and  illustrated  in  the  first  age  of  the 
Church,  is  sufficient  to  instruct  and  guide  each 
later  generation. 

The  observations  which  have  now  been  made 
will  sufficiently  indicate  the  office  of  the  Church 
in  relation  to  Holy  Scripture. 

i.  She  is  "  a  keeper  of  holy  Writ,"  '  and  must 
open  the  treasury  which  she  guards  to  the  free 
use  of  her  members.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew?"  S.  Paul's 
answer  is  emphatic  :  "  Much  every  way  ;  first  of 
all,  that  they  were  intrusted  with  the  oracles  of 
God."2  We  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
1  Article  XX.  2  Romans,  iii.  I,  2. 
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those  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  regularly  studied 
in  Jewish  schools  as  well  as  by  adult  Israelites  ; 
and  when  occasion  arose  they  were  translated 
into  the  Greek  language.  The  Christian  Church 
has  in  this  regard  succeeded  alike  to  the 
privileges  and  obligations  of  the  Church  of  the 
Jews.  She  is  entrusted  alike  with  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  she  is  under  obligation 
both  to  guard  the  integrity  of  their  text  and  to- 
see  that  all  her  members  have  due  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted,  either  in  the  originals 
or  in  translations,  with  their  contents  and  teach 
ing.  No  hesitancy  on  this  matter  is  observable 
throughout  the  early  centuries  of  the  Church.1 
But  with  this  primary  obligation  a  second  is 
closely  associated. 

2.  She  has  "  authority  in  controversies  of 
Faith,"2  and,  as  has  already  been  seen,  in 
exercising  this  authority  she  must  make  her 
appeal  to  the  Scriptures.  However  decisions 
are  arrived  at  —  whether  by  the  meeting  of  repre 
sentatives  of  the  whole  Church  in  Council  as 
was  possible  in  earlier  days,  or  by  the  concur 
rence  of  Synods  of  national  Churches,  or  by  the 

1  The  modern  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a 
departure  from  the  practice  of  antiquity. 

2  Article  XX. 
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gradual  development  and  formation  of  opinion 
in  the  Church  on  particular  subjects  under  the 
guidance  of  the  men  whom  the  Spirit  of  God 
raises  up  for  this  purpose  from  age  to  age — it 
should  be  the  principle  and  purpose  alike  of 
councils  and  of  individual  thinkers  to  submit 
themselves  in  all  matters  of  doctrinal  import  to 
the  judgment  of  Holy  Scripture.  This  was 
strikingly  emphasized  in  the  great  councils  of 
the  fourth  century  by  the  custom  of  placing  a 
Bible  on  a  lectern  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly. 
And  such  submission  is  entirely  in  accordance 
alike  with  the  tone  and  teaching  of  the  Apostles 
themselves,  and  of  the  theologians  and  Fathers 
who  guided  the  mind  of  the  Church  in  its  most 
critical  days.  The  range,  however,  of  this  sub 
mission  must  not  be  unduly  extended.  It  is 
confined  to  matters  of  faith  and  to  those  few 
practices  of  the  Christian  life  upon  which  Scrip 
ture  has  either  given  direct  instruction,  or  such 
guidance  as  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
practice  of  the  early  Church  is  in  effect  authorita 
tive.  But  it  does  not  include  the  subordinate 
details  of  Church  organization,  or  a  minute 
system  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  an  order  of 
public  prayer.  In  all  matters  of  this  kind  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  individual  Christian,  for  the  sake 
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of  unity,  order,  and  the  general  good,  to  submit 
to  the  regulations  of  that  branch  of  the  Church 
to  which  he  belongs.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
that  all  branches  of  the  Church  observe  the  same 
usages. 

It  should  further  be  noticed  in  this  connection, 
that  the  obligation  to  decide  doctrinal  con 
troversies  in  accordance  with  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  undoubted  right  of  the  faithful  to  peruse 
and  study  the  sacred  volume,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  supposed  obligation  of  Christians 
to  form  their  creed  de  novo,  whether  individually 
or  in  small  groups,  by  the  personal  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  This  is  a  conception  which 
has  had  wide  prevalence  during  the  last  three 
centuries,  under  the  influence  of  reaction  from 
the  exaggerated  authority  of  the  Roman  see 
during  the  centuries  that  preceded.  But  not 
only  are  human  faculties  wholly  unequal  to  the 
task  thus  imposed  upon  them,  but  the  concep 
tion  is  inconsistent  with  what  we  have  seen  to 
be  the  history  of  the  Church's  foundation,  and  of 
the  gradual  growth  and  collection  of  the  Canon 
of  Scripture.  Had  this  been  the  normal  method 
whereby  in  the  counsel  of  God  each  Christian, 
or  even  each  local  church,  was  to  gain  possession 
of  the  creed,  the  believers  of  the  first  century,, 
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living  before  the  collection  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  into  one  volume,  would  have 
been  at  a  most  serious  disadvantage  in  com 
parison  with  those  of  later  times  ;  and  indeed 
until  the  multiplication  of  books  which  followed 
on  the  invention  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  performance  of  this,  which  ex 
hypothesi  was  the  primary  duty  of  each  faithful 
man  and  woman,  would  have  very  generally 
involved  insuperable  difficulties.  The  miscon 
ception  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  has 
been  the  main  cause  of  the  lamentable  multi 
plication  of  sects  in  Northern  Europe  since  the 
Reformation,  the  great  majority  of  which  have 
now  their  representatives  in  the  East.  The  true 
view  we  have  seen  to  be  that  each  Christian,  as 
a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ,  inherits  from 
those  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  Christian 
society,  the  priceless  possession  of  the  Church's 
Creed,  and  studies  the  Scriptures  under  the 
guidance  of  the  creed,  and  the  creed  with  the 
illuminative  assistance  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Very  few  words  are  needed  in  conclusion  to 
point  out  the  position  and  practice  of  the 
Church  of  Japan  in  relation  to  the  subject  of 
this  chapter.  It  may  be  said,  rightly  and  thank 
fully,  that  no  part  of  the  Christian  Church 
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makes  fuller  provision  for  the  instruction  of  her 
members  in  the  Bible.  The  Lessons  of  the  daily 
calendar,  the  Special  Lessons  for  the  sacred 
seasons,  the  selection  of  Eucharistic  epistles  and 
gospels  which  we  have  inherited  from  the  early 
Italian  and  the  mediaeval  English  churches,  the 
daily  repetition  of  a  portion  of  the  Psalter — the 
great  book  of  devotion  which  the  Christian 
Church  has  adopted  from  the  Church  of  the 
earlier  covenant,  and  into  which  she  reads  the 
deeper  meanings  of  her  own  dispensation — 
taken  in  connection  with  the  sermons  and 
catechetical  instructions  which  are  enjoined  upon 
her  ministers  and  teachers,1  form  an  ample  pro 
vision  (if  it  be  duly  made  use  of)  for  the  full 
instruction  of  all  her  members  in  the  truths 
which  Holy  Scripture  enshrines.2  It  were  well 
if  day  by  day  the  prayer  were  upon  our  lips 
which  is  obligatory  upon  us  during  one  week  of 
each  Advent,  and  we  asked  for  grace  to  "  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest"  the  spiritual 
food  of  the  word  of  God. 

1  See,  for  instance,  Rubrics  after  Catechism  and  Nicene 
Creed,  and  Canon  V.  §  5. 

2  See  note  18,  p.  145. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
WORSHIP. 

"  A  spiritual  house  for  a  holy  priesthood." — i  S.  Peter, 
ii.  5,  margin  of  R.  V. 

PRESIDES  the  defence  and  transmission  of 
JL/  the  Faith,  it  is  the  office  of  the  Church,  as 
was  laid  down  in  our  first  chapter,  "  to  glorify 
God  by  pure  and  spiritual  worship  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  to  promote  the  sanctity  of  its  own 
members  by  the  due  administration  of  the  word 
and  sacraments."  Enough  has  already  been 
said  of  the  "  administration  of  the  word,"  and  in 
this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  consider  generally 
the  subject  of  worship,  reserving  for  ensuing 
chapters  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the 
sacramental  system  of  the  church. 

Worship  is  a  natural  instinct  of  the  human 
heart  which  has  not  been  deadened  by  exclusive 
attention  to  the  things  of  this  world  or  by  the 
teachings  of  an  irreligious  philosophy.1  What 
then  is  the  meaning  and  end  of  worship  ad- 
1  See  note  19,  p.  145. 
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dressed  to  Almighty  God,  the  God  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity  ?  The  term  is  used  in  a  wider 
and  in  a  narrower  sense.  With  the  wider 
signification,  it  includes  all  specific  approach  to 
the  throne  of  the  Most  High,  whatever  may  be 
its  object,  whether  to  offer  sacrifice,  praise,  or 
thanksgiving,  or  to  confess  sins,  or  to  seek  for 
benefits.  In  the  narrower  sense  it  is  confined  to 
such  approach  to  God  as  has  the  first  only  of 
these  objects  in  view.  Both  uses  are  legitimate, 
only  it  should  be  noted  that  no  worship  can  be 
considered  worthy  the  name,  which  does  not  rise 
from  the  lower  acts  of  confession  and  petition  to 
that  yet  higher  level,  at  which  the  worshipper 
offers  homage  to  God,  and  the  soul  expresses 
its  innermost  beliefs  and  deepest  feelings  in  the 
voice  of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  The  selfish 
ness  of  our  hearts  leads  us  to  forget  this.  We 
think  of  hours  of  worship  only  as  of  times  in 
which  we  are  to  receive  blessings,  not  as  oppor 
tunities  of  offering  to  God  the  Creator  and 
Father  that  which  is  due  to  Him.  And  so  we 
run  the  risk  of  losing  our  share  in  the  highest 
acts  which  men  are  permitted  to  engage  in  here, 
and  of  defrauding  God  of  the  one  special  offering 
which  He  most  wills  to  receive  from  us. 

In  the  next  place  let  us  consider  that  Christian 
D 
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worship  rests  upon  the  revelation  of  the  character 
and  purpose  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  offered  to 
God  through  His  mediation  as  the  ascended 
Saviour,  and  is  rendered  possible  only  by  the 
inspiration  and  assistance  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
Who  abides  in  the  Church  or  body  of  Christ.  Its 
motto  and  summary  is  :  "  through  Him  we  have 
our  access  in  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father."1 
It  follows  that  no  modes  of  worship  can  be 
legitimate  in  the  Church,  which  transgress  or 
neglect  any  of  the  conditions  which  are  implied 
in  this  conception.  For  instance,  however 
exalted  the  position  assigned  in  the  divine 
economy  of  salvation  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  praise  may  not  be  addressed  to  her,  nor 
her  name  invoked.  There  is  no  trace  of  any 
such  practice  in  the  New  Testament  or  in  the 
early  liturgies,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
much  to  answer  for  in  the  encouragement  which, 
notwithstanding  the  protests  of  other  Churches, 
it  has  given  and  still  gives  to  the  practice  of 
such  devotions.  Again,  adoration  must  not  be 
offered  to  the  sacramental  elements  in  the 
Eucharist.  They  ought  indeed  to  be  most 
reverently  handled  and  received,  as  consecrated 
media  and  pledges  of  divine  grace,  but  they 
1  Ephes.  ii.  18. 
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retain    after   consecration,   as  before,  the   char 
acter  of  things  created. 

This  limitation  of  worship  to  God  is  in  accord 
with  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
and  also  with  such  intimations  as  are  granted  us 
of  the  present  worship  of  the  unseen  world.  In 
the  great  preparatory  system  of  Judaism  all 
worship  was  addressed  to  the  Lord,  the  covenant 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the 
severest  judgments  were  inflicted  upon  the 
nation  for  the  transgression  of  this  principle ; l 
and  in  the  glimpses  which  are  vouchsafed  us  of 
the  perpetual  worship  of  heaven,  the  only  centre 
of  adoration  is  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb,  out  of  which  proceeds  the  River  of  the 
Water  of  Life.2  In  other  words,  God  the  Holy 
Trinity  alone  is  the  object  of  adoration. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Christian 
worship  must  not  stop  short  of  the  Throne  of  the 
Eternal  Father,  the  Fountain  of  Deity.  From 
the  beginning  indeed  Christians  have  called  upon 
the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  alike  in  prayers  and 
hymns,3  and  more  than  one  of  the  most  striking 

1  See  Deut.  iv.,  etc. 

~  Revel,  iv.  v.  and  xxii.  I :  and  compare  Revel,  xix.  10. 

3  Acts,  vii.  59  ;  ix.  14  ;  Rom.  x.  12  :  and  compare  the 

"  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  a  morning  hymn  of  the  early  Church. 
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hymns  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
mediaeval  age  are  addressed  to  the  Divine  Spirit.1 
Such  devotions  are  justified  by  the  Catholic 
belief  in  the  absolute  deity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit. 
But  to  instructed  Christian  apprehension  they 
do  not  really  end  in  themselves.  They  imply, 
even  if  there  be  not  expressed,  such  sentences  as 
"  Who  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  liveth 
and  reigneth,  one  God,"  or,  "Who  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  art  worshipped  and  glori 
fied."2 

Now  this  being  the  character  of  Christian 
worship,  it  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  every 
Christian  has  a  right  to  bear  his  part  in  it,  and 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  exercise  this  right.  When 
he  was  baptized  and  confirmed,  he  was  ad 
mitted  into  the  number  of  the  priests 3  of  God, 
and  he  cannot  discharge  his  duty  by  deputy.  In 
a  later  chapter  occasion  will  be  taken  to  point 
out  the  special  duties  of  the  ministerial  office  in 
relation  to  public  worship  ;  here  it  will  be  suf 
ficient  to  guard  against  the  idea  that  the  divine 
appointment  of  a  ministry  was  intended  to  re 
lease  the  ordinary  Christian  from  any  part  of  the 

1  E.g.,  the  "  Veni  Creator,"  in  the  Office  for  the  Ordina 
tion  of  Priests. 

2  See  note  20,  p.  146.  3  i  S.  Pet.  ii.  5. 
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grave  duty  and  high  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  his  priesthood  in  the  Body  of  Christ.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  to  confess  his  own  sins  and  those 
of  his  brother-men  to  God  ;  he  is  himself  to  seek, 
according  to  his  own  needs  and  theirs,  the  Divine 
blessing ;  he  is  himself  to  take  part  in  the 
Eucharistic  sacrifice  of  commemoration,  praise, 
and  thanksgiving,  and  alike  in  public  and  in 
private  to  offer  his  own  tribute  of  adoration  to 
God.1  Nothing  can  release  him  from  this  obliga- 
tion.2 

Furthermore,  the  duty  of  divine  worship  can 
not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  fully  dis 
charged  by  the  individual  Christian  except  in  the 
company  of  fellow-worshippers.  This,  too,  was 
a  lesson  clearly  taught  to  ancient  Israel.  Three 
times  in  the  year  all  male  Israelites  were  to 
appear  before  the  Lord  in  the  place  which  He 
chose.3  Provision  was  early  made  for  morning 
and  evening  sacrifices,  and  in  connection  with 
these  sacrifices  the  special  presence  of  God  was 
promised  to  them.4  The  Psalter  was  primarily 
Israel's  book  of  devotion,  and  very  many  of  its 
hymns  were  composed  for  public  worship.  After 

1  I  S.  John,  i.  9  ;  Phil.  iv.  6 ;  I  Cor.  x.  16  ;  xiv.  16. 
3  See  note  21,  p.  146.  3  Deut.  xvi.  16,  etc. 

*  Exod.  xxix.  38-43. 
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the  return  from  Babylon,  when  synagogues  were 
erected  in  all  places  where  Jews  resided,  the 
recitation  of  selected  Psalms  formed  a  main  part 
of  the  customary  worship.  United  worship, 
again,  is  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Our  Lord's  promise  was  that 
when  two  or  three  were  gathered  together  "  into 
His  Name,"  1  He  would  be  in  the  midst  of  them.2 
And  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Acts,  in 
a  text  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  we 
learn  that  the  first  converts  "  continued  ...  in 
the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers "  : 3  and 
a  little  later  the  Hebrew  Christians  are  exhorted 
"  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves 
together."4  In  the  earliest  Christian  writings 
which  have  come  down  to  us  outside  the  canon 
ical  Scriptures,  such  as  "The  Teaching  of  the 
Apostles,"  and  "  The  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr," 
references  are  made  to  the  Christian  assemblies, 
in  a  way  which  assumes  that  attendance  at  them 
was  a  regular  part  of  a  Christian's  duty  :  and  the 
testimony  of  the  heathen  governor  Pliny,  in  a 

1  S.  Matt,  xviii.  20 :  cf.  the  baptismal  formulary ;  S. 
Matt,  xxviii.  19  ;  Acts,  viii.  16,  etc. 

2  See  note  22,  p.  146. 

3  Acts,  ii.  42. 

4  Hebr.  x.  25  :  cf.  Col.  iii.  16 ;  i  Tim.  ii.  r,  etc. 
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letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  inquiring  how  he 
was  to  deal  with  Christians  who  would  not  recant 
their  faith,  is  to  the  same  effect.  To  join  then 
in  the  public  worship,  whether  of  a  family  or 
a  congregation,  is  part  of  the  duty  of  every 
Christian,  inseparable  from  his  membership  in 
the  Body  of  Christ.  If  he  neglects  it,  he  not 
only,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  defrauds  God 
of  His  due,  but  he  also  defrauds  his  fellow- 
Christians  of  that  support  which  he  should  be 
giving  them  through  fellowship  in  worship. 

Now  undoubtedly,  the  discharge  of  this  duty 
in  all  its  forms  is  no  easy  task.  When  duly 
carried  out  without  distraction  or  carelessness,  it 
brings  with  it  to  the  worshipper  great  delight 
and  peace,  as  well  as  the  specific  blessings  for 
which  request  may  at  the  time  be  made.  But 
alike  from  without  and  from  within  there  arise 
numerous  possibilities  of  failure.  Coldness  and 
worldliness  of  spirit  are  dispositions  so  common 
as  to  need  no  lengthy  description,  while  many 
men  are  of  necessity  so  busily  occupied  in  the 
affairs  of  life  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them 
without  much  effort  to  disengage  their  minds 
from  the  entanglements  of  surrounding  circum 
stances.  There  are  the  risks,  too,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  of  erroneous  modes  of 
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worship,  and  also  of  irreverence.  The  Church, 
then,  has  always  considered  it  part  of  her  duty  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  her  members  all  possible 
helps  and  safeguards  for  the  due  discharge  of  so 
difficult  a  task,  and  every  sensible  man  will 
welcome  such  assistance. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  helps  are 
fixed  forms  of  devotion  in  public  worship.  These 
were  universally  in  use  among  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  ministry :  He  himself  must 
often  have  been  present,  when  the  Blessings1 
and  Prayers  of  the  Synagogue  were  being  used  : 
and  He  compiled  much  of  His  own  prayer  out 
of  current  petitions.2  The  Epistle  of  S.  Clement 
of  Rome,  which  was  written  at  the  close  of  the 
apostolic  age,  shows  that  specifically  Christian 
forms  of  prayer  began  to  be  compiled  from  the 
first  age  for  use  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion ; 3  and  the  recurrence  in  all  the 
eastern  liturgies  of  the  same  general  features  is 
fair  evidence  that  the  outlines  of  Eucharistic 
worship  were  laid  down  under  apostolic  sanction, 
though  the  variety  in  details  proves  that  there 
was  no  one  authorized  apostolic  liturgy. 

For  public  worship  then,  it  is  the  duty  of  each 

1  See  note  23,  p.  146.  2  See  note  24,  p.  146. 

3  See  note  25,  p.  146. 
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branch  of  the  Church  to  sanction  such  forms 
of  service l  as  its  special  circumstances  require, 
based  on  the  general  principles  which  the  New 
Testament  and  the  ancient  liturgies  supply,  and 
with  a  code  of  simple  but  sufficient  rules  for  their 
use.2  Other  external  helps  are  :  suitable  build 
ings,  devoted  only  to  the  one  sacred  purpose  of 
divine  service,  and  of  which  the  very  form  and 
decoration  are  such  as  to  suggest  devotional 
thoughts  :  a  calendar  of  sacred  commemorations  : 
and  suitable  postures  and  ritual,  such  as  kneeling 
at  prayer  and  standing  for  praise  and  bowing 
at  the  Name  of  Jesus.3  All  these  things,  though 
wholly  subordinate  in  point  of  importance  to  the 
disposition  of  the  heart,  yet  experience  teaches  to 
have  a  real  value  of  their  own.  "  Religion,"  it  has 
been  well  said,4  "  like  man  himself,  is  a  beautiful 
spirit  tabernacling  in  a  body  of  sense.  .  .  .  She 
proclaims  the  invisible  by  that  which  meets  the 
eye ;  she  heralds  the  eternal  harmonies  by  a 
music  that  falls  upon  the  ear.  She  certainly  is 
not  all  form,  for  man  is  not  a  brute  ;  but  also 
she  is  not  all  spirit,  for  man  is  not  an  angel. 
She  deals  with  man  as  being  precisely  what  he 

1  See  note  26,  p.  147.  8  See  note  27,  p.  147. 

3  See  note  28,  p.  147. 

4  Dr.  Liddon,  "  Some  Elements  of  Religion,"  p.  116. 
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is,  and  she  enlists  the  lower  faculties  of  his  being 
in  aid  of  the  higher." 

It  remains  to  consider  how  far  the  Church  of 
Japan  is  acting  upon  these  Scriptural  and  primi 
tive  principles,  and  fulfilling  her  duty  in  these 
regards.  The  Prayer  Book  is  of  course  the  main 
witness  to  her  mind  and  practice.  It  is  a  book 
which  is  both  old  and  new.  It  quotes  Scriptures 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  days  of  the 
Jewish  Lawgiver,  and  almost  every  age  of  the 
Christian  Church,  including  our  own,  has  con 
tributed  something  to  its  pages.  But  though  so 
many  sources  have  been  laid  under  contribution 
in  its  compilation,  throughout  it  there  are  no 
prayers  or  praises  addressed  to  any  other  than 
Almighty  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  great  majority  of  prayers  are 
addressed  to  God  the  Father,  in  the  Name  of 
Christ  the  Mediator.  Most  of  the  petitions  of 
the  Litany  and  three  of  the  Collects  are  ad 
dressed  directly  to  our  Lord.  In  the  great 
Ordination  hymn,  as  we  have  already  noted,  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  directly  invoked  upon  those  to  be 
ordained  to  the  Priesthood.  In  these  points  the 
Prayer  Book  of  our  Church  entirely  conforms  to 
what  we  have  seen  to  be  the  main  principles  of 
Christian  worship. 
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Moreover  the  Prayer  Book  recognizes  in  the 
fullest  possible  way  the  common  right  of  Christian 
men  and  women  to  approach  God  in  prayer.  It 
assigns  indeed  certain  acts,  such  as  consecration 
and  absolution,  exclusively  to  the  Priesthood  ; 
but  there  is  no  false  sacerdotalism  in  the  book, — 
no  such  conception,  that  is,  as  would  make  the 
words  or  acts  of  the  priest  a  substitute  for,  instead 
of  the  expression  of,  the  devotions  of  the  whole 
Christian  people.  The  prayers  and  praises  of  the 
Prayer  Book  are  throughout  addressed  to  God  in 
the  name  of  all,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
whole  is  repeated  by  all  alike,  or  by  the  people 
in  response  with  the  minister.  Moreover  the 
prayers  are  so  worded  as  to  secure  (as  does  the 
Lord's  Prayer)  that  each  shall  think  not  only  of 
his  own  needs,  but  of  those  of  his  brethren  also. 
Thus  the  Prayer  Book  recognizes  most  fully  the 
Priesthood  of  the  Laity.  No  fuller  provision 
could  be  made  for  securing  the  unity  of  many 
hearts  in  common  worship. 

It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  the  series  of 
services  which  are  provided  cover  the  whole  of 
the  Christian  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
The  infant  is  engrafted  into  the  Body  of  Christ : 
the  child  is  educated  in  the  first  principles  of  the 
Faith  of  Christ  and  in  the  practice  of  the  Christian 
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religion  :  the  adult  makes  a  personal  profession 
of  faith  and  is  confirmed  with  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit :  daily  service 1  and  frequent  cele 
brations  of  the  Holy  Communion  provide  alike 
for  the  continuous  instruction  and  divine  sus 
tenance  of  all  members  of  the  Church  who  have 
reached  years  of  discretion,  and  guide  them  in 
a  reverent  approach  to  God :  His  blessing  is 
invoked  upon  the  events  alike  of  domestic  and 
national  life.  It  should  be  added  that  throughout 
these  services  the  tone  of  the  devotions  combines 
sobriety  with  fervour,  and  simplicity  with  depth, 
and  that  care  is  taken  in  them  all  to  maintain 
that  orderliness  and  progress,  which  a  reverent 
intelligence  looks  for,  but  which  it  is  all  but 
impossible  to  secure  in  lengthy  extemporized 
prayers.  Moreover  the  main  purpose  of  the  Book 
is  kept  clearly  in  view.  Though,  as  we  have 
said,  ample  provision  is  made  by  catechism, 
lection,  and  preaching  for  the  instruction  of  the 
members  of  the  Church,  this  is  subordinated  to 
the  yet  higher  end  of  guiding  the  congregation 
in  prayer  and  praise  and  sacramental  access  to 
the  Throne  of  Grace. 

Lastly,  the  Prayer   Book,   though  it  may  be 
profitably  used  elsewhere,  assumes  that  the  liber- 
1  See  note  29,  p.  148. 
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ality  of  the  members  of  the  Church  and  their 
sense  of  what  is  fitting,  will  provide  sanctuaries 
duly  furnished  and  prepared  for  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God.  The  obligation  of  observing 
Sunday  is  clearly  recognized.1  The  services  are 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  Calendar  of 
Holy  Fast  and  Festival,  of  which  the  main  fea 
tures  are  of  immemorial  date  in  the  Christian 
Church.2  And  a  code  of  rubrics  is  provided, 
which  is  sufficient  to  secure  a  general  uniformity 
of  action  and  observance  among  the  wor 
shippers. 

On  the  whole,  after  due  consideration  of  points 
like  these,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  Nippon 
Sei  Kokwai 3  has  made  full  provision  for  the  de 
votional  needs  of  her  members,  on  principles 
which  harmonize  with  those  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  and  with  the  best  traditions  of  past  ages. 
She  and  the  other  Churches  with  which  she  is  in 
communion  possess  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  an  inestimable  treasure,  for  which  grateful 
thanks  are  due  to  Almighty  God.  Like  all  things 
which  are  the  work  of  man,  it  is  capable  of  im 
provement,  but  no  alteration  should  now  be 
lightly  undertaken.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  member 

1  See  note  30,  p.  148.  2  See  note  31,  p.  148. 

3  Church  of  Japan. 
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of  the  Church  to  duly  make  use  of  it  and  to  enter 
into  its  spirit.  It  will  as  a  matter  of  course 
accompany  him  to  all  the  public  services  of  the 
Church,  and  he  will  do  well  to  employ  large  parts 
of  it  in  his  private  devotions. 


CHAPTER  V. 
HOLY  BAPTISM. 

"  Sacraments  are  the  powerful  instruments  of  God  to 
eternal  life." — HOOKER. 

THE  Church  is  not  only  commissioned  by 
her  Divine  Head  to  guard  and  to  teach 
revealed  truth,  and  generally  to  maintain  the 
worship  of  Almighty  God  in  the  world,  but  in 
addition  she  is  entrusted  with  the  ministration 
of  certain  external  rites,  affecting  both  the  indi 
vidual  and  corporate  life  of  her  members. 

The  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
when  He  willed  to  work  out  man's  salvation,  did 
not  effect  this  merely  by  exercising  a  spiritual 
influence  on  the  hearts  of  men,  but  by  "  becom 
ing  flesh"  and  by  living  a  human  life  on  our 
earth,  and,  finally,  by  carrying  the  Humanity 
which  He  had  assumed,  through  death  into  the 
unseen  glory  of  God.  So,  it  may  be  said  with 
reverence,  Christians,  as  already  having  been 
united  with  Christ  in  His  risen  life,  are  bidden 
even  here  and  now  to  regard  themselves  and 
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their  whole  lives  as  belonging  to  God  and  hal 
lowed  by  a  Divine  Presence.  Their  "  life  is  hid 
with"  the  ascended  "Christ  in  God."  It  is 
therefore  consonant  with  the  whole  nature  of 
Christianity  that  the  Church  should  possess  and 
set  store  by  such  outward  symbols  and  rites  as 
may  serve  to  maintain  this  sacred  character  of 
human  life  in  its  various  relationships. 

Among  these,  the  two  mysteries  or  Sacra 
ments  '  of  the  Gospel  hold  a  pre-eminent  place.2 
This  is  so  partly  because  they  alone  were  in 
stituted  by  the  Lord  Himself,  partly  because  to 
them  alone  is  attached  that  characteristic  gift 
of  union  with  God  in  Christ,  which  is  the  special 
grace  of  the  Christian  Dispensation.  Baptism 
establishes,  and  Holy  Communion  maintains  this 
new  divine  life  in  man.  "  With  both  forgiveness, 
which  is  essential  to  divine  fellowship,  is  con 
nected  according  to  the  circumstances  in  each 
case."3 

In  the  present  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  con 
sider  more  at  length  the  nature  of  Christian 
Baptism. 

The  outward  sign  of  Baptism  is  water ; 4  the 
words  with  which  it  is  to  be  administered  are 

1  See  note  32,  p.  149.  3  The  Bishop  of  Durham. 

2  See  note  33,  p.  149.  *  See  note  34,  p.  150. 
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"  into  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."1  Its  characteristic 
grace,  as  has  been  already  noted,  is  regeneration 
or  new  birth  in  Christ,  with  which  is  inseparably 
united  the  forgiveness  of  sins.2 

The  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism,  according 
to  the  unbroken  testimony  of  history,  has  been 
celebrated  in  the  Church  since  the  Day  of  Pen 
tecost.  The  texts  of  Holy  Scripture  which 
declare  its  institution  and  meaning  are  very 
numerous  and  clear.  Some  of  the  principal 
passages  may  be  here  quoted  : 

"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Except  a 
man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  "  3  (S.  John,  iii.  5). 

"  Go  ye  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all 
the  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  Name  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"4  (S.  Matth.  xxviii.  19). 

"  Repent  ye,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you 
in  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  remission 
of  your  sins  "  (Acts,  ii.  38). 

"  And  now  why  tarriest  thou  ?  Arise,  and  be 
baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on 
His  Name  "(Acts,  xxii.  16). 

1  See  note  35,  p.  150.  a  See  note  37,  p.  151. 

2  See  note  36,  p.  150.  *  See  note  38,  p.  151. 
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"  Are  ye  ignorant  that  all  we  who  were  bap 
tized  into  Christ  Jesus  were  baptized  into  His 
death?  We  were  buried  therefore  with  Him 
through  baptism  into  death,  that  like  as  Christ 
was  raised  from  the  dead  through  the  glory  of 
the  Father,  so  we  also  might  walk  in  newness  of 
life JJ1  (Rom.  vi.  3,4). 

"  For  ye  are  all  sons  of  God  through  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus  :  for  as  many  of  you  as  were  bap 
tized  into  Christ  did  put  on  Christ"  (Gal.  iii. 
26,  27). 

"Buried  with  Him  in  baptism,  wherein  ye 
were  also  raised  with  Him  through  faith  in  the 
working  of  God,  Who  raised  Him  from  the 
dead  "  (Col.  ii.  12). 

"  Not  by  works  done  in  righteousness,  which 
we  did  ourselves,  but  according  to  His  mercy  He 
saved  us,  through  the  washing  of  regeneration 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Titus,  iii.  5). 

(Compare  I  Cor.  vi.  9-11  ;  i  Cor.  xii.  13; 
Ephes.  v.  25,  26;  i  S.  Peter,  iii.  21,  and  other 
passages.) 

The  teaching  of  these  passages  is  not  obscure 

or    doubtful.      They   assert  that  Baptism  is   a 

means  of  grace  (not  merely  a  sign  to  distinguish 

the  disciples  of  Christ   from    Buddhists,  Shin- 

1  See  note  39,  p.  151. 
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toists,  or  other  religionists),  and  that  the  grace 
which  it  confers  is  that  most  mysterious  yet 
most  real  gift  of  new  life,  which  our  Lord  tells 
us  that  He  came  into  the  world  to  bestow  upon 
men,1  and  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  impart.  Naturally,  man  is  in  union  with  the 
First  Adam,  as  a  member  of  the  human  family. 
In  Baptism  he  is  brought  into  union  with  the 
Second  Adam  through  spiritual  regeneration. 
Naturally,  he  is  outside  the  redeemed  family  of 
God  :  by  Baptism  he  is  admitted  into  it  and 
acquires  a  right  to  all  its  privileges.  Naturally, 
in  God's  sight  he  is  guilty,  as  a  member  of  a 
sinful  race,  and  it  may  be  by  the  commission  of 
many  actual  sins.  In  Baptism  he  receives  the 
fulness  of  divine  forgiveness.  To  quote  again 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  :  "  In  Baptism  God  gives 
freely,  through  the  sacramental  burial  and  rising 
again,  the  blessing  of  life  in  Christ." 

It  should  further  be  noticed  that  the  direct 
teaching  of  Scripture  in  reference  to  the  meaning 
and  grace  of  Holy  Baptism  is  strikingly  borne 
out  by  the  general  language  of  the  Apostolic 
Epistles,  especially  in  exhortation  and  warning. 
According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Epistles,  "  the 
Christian  Church,  having  taken  the  place  of  the 
1  S.  John,  vi.  33  ;  x.  10,  etc. 
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Jewish  race,  has  inherited  all  its  titles  and 
privileges.  .  .  .  All  who  have  entered  into  the 
Christian  covenant  by  baptism  are  saints,  in  the 
language  of  the  Apostles.  Even  the  irregu 
larities  and  profligacies  of  the  Corinthian  Church 
do  not  forfeit  it  this  title."  l  Accordingly  Chris 
tians  are  not  warned  in  the  Epistles  of  the 
danger  of  apostasy  and  wickedness  merely  on 
the  general  ground  that  such  conduct  is  incon 
sistent  with  the  will  of  God  and  will  incur  His 
anger  (contrast  Acts,  xvii.  30,  31,  addressed  to 
unbelievers),  but  for  the  even  stronger  reason, 
that  if  they  so  act  they  will  be  neglecting  the 
grace  which  God  has  given  them,  and  be  pro 
faning  a  sanctuary  in  which  God  has  deigned  to 
dwell  ;  and  similarly  exhortations  to  holiness 
are  based  upon  the  obligation  of  walking  worthily 
of  their  high  calling  and  privileges.2  But  such 
language  and  such  exhortations  prove,  even  the 
more  strongly  because  the  proof  is  indirect  and 
embodied  in  the  Apostles'  general  language  and 
thought,  that  the  gifts  of  God  in  Holy  Baptism 
are  real.  Otherwise  no  added  guilt  would  be 

1  Bishop  Lightfoot  on  "  Philippians,"  i.  i. 

2  See  Rom.  vi.  throughout,  and  the  whole  argument  of 
i  Cor.  vi. :  compare  Eph.  iv.  i;  Col.  iii.  1-7;  2  Cor.  vi. 
14-18  ;  Hebr.  x.  26-31,  etc. 
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incurred  in  their  neglect,  and  to  have  been 
baptized  would  supply  no  special  incentive  to 
holiness. 

This  doctrine  was  consistently  taught  by  the 
Fathers  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Church 
in  the  early  centuries.  No  controversies  on  the 
subject  seem  to  have  arisen.  Their  statements 
are  clear  and  positive,  and  assume  that  what 
they  teach  is  part  of  the  ordinary  belief  of  the 
Church,  accepted  by  all  alike.1  Thus  Barnabas 
(not  the  companion  of  S.  Paul,  but  certainly  a 
contemporary  of  some  of  the  Apostles)  writes  in 
his  extant  letter :  "  We  descend  into  the  water 
full  of  sins  and  pollutions,  and  ascend  out  of  it 
full  of  good  fruits." 2  And  Hermas,  the  exact 
date  of  whose  "  Shepherd  "  is  disputed,  but  is 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
says :  "  Before  a  man  receives  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  God,  he  is  destined  to  death,  but  when 
he  receives  that  seal,  he  is  freed  from  death  and 
delivered  to  life.  That  seal  is  water,  into  which 
men  descend,  bound  over  to  death,  but  ascend 
out  of  it  assigned  to  life."  3  Again,  S.  Justin, 
a  distinguished  Christian  teacher  and  martyr 
of  the  second  century,  in  his  defence  of  the 

1  See  note  40,  p.  151.    2  "Epistleof  Barnabas,"  chap.  xi. 
3  "Shepherd,"  book  iii.,  i6th  similitude. 
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Christians  addressed  to  the  Roman  Emperor, 
writes  :  "  As  many  as  are  persuaded  and  believe 
that  what  we  teach  is  true,  and  undertake  to  lead 
lives  agreeable  to  the  same,  are  brought  by  us 
to  a  place  where  there  is  water,  and  are  re 
generated  after  the  same  manner  of  regeneration 
in  which  we  ourselves  were  regenerated  :  for  they 
are  washed  in  the  water  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  Lord  of  the  universe,  and  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  l 
S.  Irenaeus,  the  great  opponent  of  the  Gnostic 
heretics,  speaks  of  "  baptism,  which  is  regenera 
tion  to  God  : " 2  and  Tertullian,  the  fervent  rhe 
torician  of  the  African  Church,  exclaims :  "Happy 
the  Sacrament  of  our  water,  whereby  being 
cleansed  from  the  sin  of  our  former  blindness, 
we  are  made  free  unto  eternal  life." a  Again, 
S.  Clement,  the  head  of  the  famous  school  of 
theology  at  Alexandria  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  writes  :  "  The  Pedagogue  "  (that 
is,  Christ)  "  forms  man  from  the  dust,  regenerates 
him  with  water,  gives  him  increase  by  the  Spirit, 
and  instructs  him  by  the  word." 4 

1  "  Apology,"  ii.,  p.  93. 

2  "  Contra  Hsereses,"  book  i.,  chap,  xviii. 

3  "  Treatise  on  Baptism,"  chap.  i. 

4  "  Paedagogia,"  book  i.,  chap.  xii. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  down  our  quota 
tions  from  individual  fathers  to  a  later  date. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  opinion  of  the  great 
theologians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  to 
whom  under  God  we  are  indebted  for  the  safe 
transmission  of  the  Faith  during  the  great  con 
flict  with  Arianism  and  kindred  heresies.1 

If  finally  we  turn  to  the  conciliar  decisions  of 
the  Church,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  a 
belief,  so  strongly  attested  by  Scripture  and  so 
universally  held  and  taught  in  the  Church,  was 
in  due  time  embodied  in  the  Creed.  The  words 
"  I  believe  in  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins "  have  formed  part  of  the  authoritative 
Creed  of  the  universal  Church,  at  least  since  it 
left  the  hands  of  the  Fathers  of  Chalcedon. 

But  clear  though  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scrip 
ture,  both  direct  and  indirect,  and  of  antiquity, 
is  on  this  subject,  as  the  doctrine  has  caused 
difficulty  to  some,  and  is  denied  altogether 
by  almost  all  Christians  who  have  separated 
from  the  historic  Church,  it  may  be  helpful 
if,  in  addition  to  this  positive  statement  of  the 
meaning  of  Holy  Baptism,  it  be  pointed  out 
what  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Re 
generation  does  not  imply  or  contain. 
1  See  note  41,  p.  152. 
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First  of  all,  then,  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
Holy  Baptism  attributes  no  magical  power  to 
water,  as  if  by  any  natural  properties  the  out 
ward  element  could  effect  spiritual  results.  Large 
numbers  of  oriental  religionists  (for  instance,  the 
Hindoos  of  India)  have  attributed  such  a  power 
to  water.  But  the  idea  is  inconsistent  with  the 
first  principles  of  revealed  religion,  in  which  the 
Source  and  Giver  of  grace  is  God  alone.  As  the 
Church  Catechism  teaches,  the  water  is  a  sign 
and  pledge  and  means  ;  it  is  not  a  cause  or 
source  of  grace. 

Then  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  gift 
of  regeneration  in  Holy  Baptism  is  to  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  grace  of  repentance  or 
conversion  on  the  one  side,  and  from  that  gradual 
development  and  perfecting  of  Christian  character 
on  the  other,  which  S.  Paul  commonly  calls 
"  renewing."  l  Conversion  is  that  act  by  which 
a  human  will,  which  had  been  in  antagonism  to 
the  holy  Will  of  God,  is  so  changed  that  it  is 
conformed  to,  or  tends  to  conformity  with,  the 
Divine  Will.  It  may  either  precede  or  follow 
Baptism.  In  the  case  of  the  adult  who  is 
brought  up  in  some  false  system  of  religion,  it 
normally  precedes  the  rite  by  which  he  is  ad- 

1  E.g.,  2  Cor.  iv.  16  ;  Coloss.  iii.  10  :  cf.  Rom.  xii.  2. 
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mitted  to  the  Christian  Church.  If  there  have 
been  no  conversion,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
profit  by  the  grace  of  regeneration.  In  the 
Body  of  Christ  he  can  be  counted  only  as  a 
withered  limb,  or  (to  use  our  Lord's  own  simile) 
his  position  is  that  of  a  dead  branch  in  the  Vine. 
Theologians  have  expressed  this  in  the  words 
that,  in  such  a  case,  "  the  grace  of  baptism  is  in 
suspense  :  "  that  is  to  say,  such  a  man  will  not 
be  rebaptized  on  repentance,  but  till  he  repents 
he  is  debarred  from  actual  participation  in  the 
salvation  of  Christ,  and  his  Baptism,  as  in 
creasing  his  responsibility,  increases  also  his 
condemnation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Christian  who  has  been  bap 
tized  in  infancy  but  has  grown  up  in  involuntary 
or  perverse  ignorance  of  God,  conversion  suc 
ceeds  baptism.  It  is  indeed  an  anomaly.  The 
Christian  child  ought  to  be  so  carefully  educated 
in  Christian  principles,  and  ought  so  to  corre 
spond  to  the  spiritual  influences  amid  which  he  is 
brought  up,  as  to  love  and  obey  God  from  the 
very  beginning  of  his  conscious  moral  and  intel 
lectual  life.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  may 
be  feared  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  if  so,  con 
version  or  repentance  becomes  a  necessary  con 
dition  of  salvation.  But  this  does  not  interfere 
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or  conflict  with  the  fact  that  the  child  was  actually 
admitted  into  the  high  privileges  of  the  Christian 
life,  and  might  have  used  the  spiritual  powers  at 
his  disposal,  if  he  had  so  willed. 

Again,  the  gift  of  spiritual  life  in  Holy  Baptism 
in  no  way  supersedes  the  duty  which  is  incumb 
ent  on  every  Christian,  of  cultivating  continually 
the  various  traits  of  Christian  character  ; l  rather 
it  brings  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  within  prac 
tical  reach, — just  as  the  gift  of  natural  life  does 
not  supersede,  but  renders  possible,  the  de 
velopment  of  bodily  strength.  Certainly  every 
Christian  is  under  obligation  day  by  day  to  obey 
the  apostolic  command,  "  Be  not  fashioned  ac 
cording  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove 
what  is  the  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect 
will  of  God."2  But  unlike  an  unbeliever  or  a 
heathen  man,  he  sets  himself  to  this  difficult 
task  in  the  confidence  of  a  well-assured  hope, 
because  by  his  baptism  he  has  become  a  sharer 
in  the  privileges  which  attach  to  a  child  in  the 
family  of  the  heavenly  Father.  His  ideal  is  the 
perfect  character  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  en 
deavours  to  reach  nearer  to  this  ideal  day  by  day 
he  must  count  on  having  to  meet  the  opposition 
1  See  note  42,  p.  152.  2  Rom.  xii.  2. 
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of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  but  then 
he  knows  that  if  he  is  faithful  to  his  vows  of 
fealty,  such  opposition  will  fail  before  the  strength 
of  the  new  and  heavenly  life,  which  by  virtue  of 
his  baptism  is  his  in  Christ.  Thus  he  neither 
relies  exclusively  on  his  baptism,  as  if  it  excused 
him  from  daily  effort,  nor  does  he  engage  in  the 
Christian  warfare  without  the  consciousness  that 
he  is  already  a  member  of  Christ,  united  with 
his  Lord  in  that  glorified  state  upon  which  He 
entered  at  the  Resurrection.  The  result  is  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  is  not  unmindful  of  the  com 
mand  to  work  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,1  and  on  the  other,  in  S.  Peter's  words  a 
he  cherishes  "  a  living  hope,"  knowing  that  "  by 
the  power  of  God  he  is  guarded  through  faith 
unto  a  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last 
time." 

And  lastly,  when  it  is  said  that  Baptism  is  the 
Sacrament  of  regeneration  by  which  men  are 
made  partakers  of  the  Life  of  the  risen  Christ 
through  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  not  meant  that  the 
gift  of  life  in  all  its  forms  and  manifestations  is 
necessarily  confined  to  those  who  have  been 
baptized.  In  an  earlier  chapter  we  noted  that 
though  S.  Paul,  speaking  generally,  described  the 
1  Phil.  ii.  12.  2  I  S.  Peter,  i.  3,  5. 
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heathen  of  his  day  as  "  alienated  from  the  life  of 
God,"1  yet  there  were  some  among  them,  to  whom 
(as  we  gather  from  another  passage2)  he  would  not 
have  applied  this  terrible  description.  Still  less 
would  such  words  be  applicable  to  those  who  have 
repented  and  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
even  though  they  have  not  yet  been  baptized. 
But  these  admissions,  while  they  relieve  to  some 
extent  the  darkness  of  the  picture,  which  other 
wise  it  would  be  necessary  to  draw,  of  the  state 
of  the  world,  still  do  not  in  the  least  interfere 
with  the  truth  that  the  only  covenanted  and 
appointed  mode  by  which  sinful  men  may  ob 
tain  the  gift  of  regeneration  and  forgiveness, 
is  through  baptismal  incorporation  into  the 
Body  of  Christ.  The  great  theologian  whom 
we  have  quoted  before  has  stated  this  truth 
also  in  words  which  are  well  worthy  of  careful 
consideration  : 

"  The  term  '  life '  has  necessarily  many  mean 
ings  which  require  to  be  distinguished.  There 
is  a  life  of  the  individual,  a  life  of  the  race,  a  life 
of  the  Church,  each  real  and  distinct.  Men  may 
share  in  them  all. 

"  So  far  as  Christ  took  humanity  to  Himself 
and  fulfilled  perfectly  the  destiny  of  humanity, 
1  Ephes.  iv.  18.  2  Rom.  ii.  14,  15. 
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each  man  shares  in  a  nature  which  has  been  re 
deemed. 

"  But  Christ  was  also  pleased  to  bring  a  society 
of  men  with  the  fulness  of  their  powers  into 
peculiar  connection  with  Himself,  to  be  His  Body, 
through  which  He  works  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  This  Body  He  inspired  with  life  after  His 
Resurrection  (S.  John,  xx.)  and  endowed  with 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Pentecost  after 
His  Ascension,  so  that  immediately  afterwards 
Christian  Baptism,  the  Sacrament  of  Incorpor 
ation,  was  first  administered. 

"  This  Body  lives  with  a  corporate  life.  It  is 
not  a  mere  aggregation  of  individuals.  ...  It  has 
(like  Israel  in  old  time)  a  work  for  the  world,  and 
each  member  of  it  partakes  in  the  fulness  of  the 
common  life,  and  in  the  responsibility  of  the 
common  office. 

"  This  Body  is  necessarily  outward  and  his 
torical  :  and  Christ  instituted  an  outward  rite  for 
incorporation  into  it."  1 

Nothing  need  be  added  to  these  clear  and 
striking  sentences. 

It  may  surely  be  believed  that,  if  the  dis 
tinctions  which  have  now  been  referred  to  between 
regeneration  on  the  one  hand  and  conversion 
1  The  Bishop  of  Durham  on  the  Sacraments. 
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and  repentance  on  the  other,  and  again  between 
life  in  a  more  general  sense  and  the  special  gift 
of  life  in  the  risen  Christ,  had  been  kept  more 
fully  in  view,  most  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  felt  in  accepting  the  Scriptural  teaching  on 
this  subject  would  not  have  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  Christian  people.  Like  many  other  difficulties, 
they  have  been  caused  partly  by  lack  of  definition 
in  the  terms  employed,  partly  by  too  exclusive  a 
view  of  one  aspect  of  truth.  Christian  truths 
can  be  regarded  separately,  but  often  can  only 
be  rightly  understood  when  placed  in  relationship 
one  with  another.  This  is  eminently  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  sacraments. 
It  only  remains  to  notice  that  the  doctrine  of 
Baptismal  Regeneration  is  one  which  is  set  out 
with  special  emphasis  and  fulness  in  our  Japanese 
Prayer  Book.  The  two  earlier  Baptismal  offices, 
though  largely  drawn  from  ancient  sources,  owe 
their  present  form  to  the  English  Reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  third,  the  Office  for 
the  Baptism  of  Adults,  which  follows  mutatis 
mutandis  the  Offices  for  the  Baptism  of  Infants, 
was  drawn  up  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Reformers  seem  to  have  had  a  particularly 
strong  hold  upon  the  doctrine  of  regeneration. 
It  fell  in  with  the  teaching  which  the  con- 
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troversies  of  their  age  led  them  to  put  promin 
ently  forward,  that  the  love  and  grace  of  God 
are  unmerited  and  free.  Infants  cannot  merit 
the  divine  forgiveness,  and  if  they  receive  it,  it 
must  be  of  grace.  Thus  Archbishop  Cranmer 
said  in  his  trial  at  Oxford  :  "  We  are  made  one 
with  Christ  in  Baptism,  and  the  union  in  Baptism 
is  perfect.  .  .  .  The  doctrine  is  not  to  be  suffered 
in  the  Church  which  teacheth  that  we  be  not 
joined  to  Christ  by  Baptism." 

Accordingly,  the  Baptismal  Offices,  the  Cate 
chism,  and  the  Confirmation  Service,  strongly 
emphasize  this  side  of  truth.1  At  the  opening 
of  the  Baptismal  Office  the  priest  exhorts  the 
congregation  to  pray  to  God  the  Father  through 
Jesus  Christ,  that  He  will  grant  to  those  to  be 
baptized  : 2  "  that  thing  which  by  nature  they  can 
not  have,  that  they  may  be  baptized  with  water 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  received  into  Christ's 
Holy  Church,  and  be  made  lively  members  of 
the  same  ;  "  and  when  the  ceremony  of  baptism 
is  over,  he  exhorts  the  congregation  to  give 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  because  those  who 
have  been  baptized  are  "  regenerate  and  grafted 
into  the  Body  of  Christ's  Church."3  In  the 

1  See  note  43,  p.  153.  2  See  note  44,  p.  153. 

3  See  note  45,  p.  154. 
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Catechism,  each  child  is  instructed  to  say  that 
in  Baptism  he  was  made  "  a  member  of  Christ, 
a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  king 
dom  of  heaven."  At  Confirmation  the  bishop 
prays  for  those  on  whom  he  is  about  to  lay  his 
hands,  as  for  those  whom  God  "  has  vouchsafed 
to  regenerate  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
to  whom  He  has  given  forgiveness  of  all  their 
sins." 

There  is  no  ambiguity  in  these  passages,  and 
indeed  the  teaching  of  the  whole^Prayer  Book 
may  be  said  to  be  based  upon  this  truth.  All 
its  offices  are  couched  in  terms  which  would  be 
out  of  place  on  the  lips  of  any  who  had  not  been 
admitted  into  the  family  of  God.  At  the  same 
time,  no  careful  student  of  the  Prayer  Book 
could  hold  that  in  the  mind  of  the  Church  re 
generation  is  synonymous  with  personal  religion, 
still  less  a  substitute  for  it.  Thus  the  Baptismal 
Office  itself,  after  praying  that  the  candidates 
for  baptism  "  may  be  delivered  from  God's  wrath 
and  received  into  the  ark  of  Christ's  Church,"  at 
once  goes  on  to  beseech,  on  their  behalf,  no  less 
earnestly  that,  "  being  steadfast  in  faith,  joyful 
through  hope,  and  rooted  in  charity,  they  may 
so  pass  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world, 
that  finally  they  may  come  to  the  land  of  ever- 
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lasting  life."  And  the  priest  who  declares  the 
regeneration  of  those  who  have  been  baptized,  is 
directed  immediately  after  to  remind  them  that 
"  Baptism  doth  represent  unto  us  our  profession, 
which  is  to  follow  the  example  of  our  Saviour 
Christ  and  to  be  made  like  unto  Him,  that  as 
He  died  and  rose  again  for  us,  so  should  we, 
who  are  baptized,  die  from  sin  and  rise  again 
unto  righteousness,  continually  mortifying  all 
our  evil  and  corrupt  affections,  and  daily  pro 
ceeding  in  all  virtue  and  godliness  of  living." 
Just  as  the  words  which  were  quoted  above 
declare  uncompromisingly  the  Church's  belief 
in  Baptismal  Regeneration,  so  these  words  make 
no  less  plain  her  conviction,  that  final  salvation 
in  adults  depends  not  solely  on  their  initial 
incorporation  into  the  body  of  Christ,  but  on 
their  perseverance  in  and  good  use  of  the  grace 
received.1 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  doctrine 

of  Holy  Scripture,  cleared  from  erroneous  in 

terpretations     and     exaggerations,    should     be 

firmly  held  and  fully  set  forth  among  ourselves, 

not  in  isolation  from  other  truths,  but  as  part 

of  "  the   Faith  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the 

Saints."     Such  a  proportionate  exhibition  of  the 

1  See  note  46,  p.  154. 
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truth  will  tend,  on  the  one  hand,  to  an  in 
creased  sense  of  the  seriousness  and  sacredness 
of  Christian  life,  and  of  the  danger  of  falling 
away  from  grace  already  given,  and  on  the  other 
will  add  new  strength  to  the  humble  yet  con 
fident  efforts  and  well-founded  hopes  of  earnest 
disciples. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
CONFIRMATION. 

"  No  thread  of  Language  and  History  is  more  distinct 
than  that  which  connects  Christ's  promise  of  the  coming 
of  the  Paraclete,  to  be  an  Indwelling  Power  in  all  His 
chos.cn  ones,  with  the  institution  of  the  Laying  on  of  Hands 
by  the  Apostles."  ' — ARCHBISHOP  BENSON. 

/CONFIRMATION  is  the  complement  of 
* — •'  Holy  Baptism.  In  the  New  Testament 
there  is  no  account  of  the  rite  being  especially 
instituted  by  the  Apostles,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  find  it  observed  as  a  matter  of  course 
throughout  the  Church.2  The  probable  inference 
is  that  it  was  among  those  matters  upon  which 
our  Lord  gave  especial  instruction  to  the  Apostles 
during  the  Forty  Days.3 

The  outward  sign  of  the  Laying  on  of 
Hands  was  of  immemorial  observance  in  eastern 

1  See  note  47,  p.  154. 

2  Acts,  viii.  14-17  ;  xix.  5,  6  ;  Hebr.  vi.  i,  2.     See  note 
48,  p.  155.  3  Acts,  i.  3. 
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lands.  Its  especial  use  among  the  Israelites, 
like  that  of  the  analogous  rite  of  unction,1  was 
to  signify  a  gift  of  divine  grace  for  the  exercise 
of  a  particular  office.2  Thus  we  read  of  Joshua 
that  he  was  "  full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom  ;  for 
Moses  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him."3  This 
points  to  the  true  idea  of  the  rite  in  the  Christian 
Church.  We  have  seen  that  Holy  Scripture  and 
Catholic  tradition  alike  support  the  Church's 
teaching,  that  by  Baptism  men  become  "  members 
of  Christ,  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."  But  the  high  spiritual 
privileges  to  which  they  are  thus  admitted  are 
not  for  their  own  sake  alone.4  In  the  Church, 
as  ever,  privileges  carry  with  them  obligations. 
The  grace  of  life  in  Christ  involves  the  duties 
of  worship  toward  God  and  benevolent  activity 
for  men.  This  is  so  in  the  case,  not  only  of 
those  who  are  admitted  to  special  hierarchical 
office  in  the  Church,  but  of  all  alike.  In  apostolic 
language,  all  alike  are  "priests,"  "stewards  of 
the  manifold  grace  of  God,"  "  having  gifts  differ 
ing  according  to  the  grace  which  is  given  "  to 

1  Exod.  xxx.  30;  i  Sam.  x.  i  ;  xvi.  13  ;    i  Kings,  xix. 
15,  16. 

2  See  note  49,  p.  155.  3  Deut.  xxxiv.  9. 
4  See  note  50,  p.  1 56. 
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them.1  To  furnish  the  Christian  for  the  per 
formance  of  these  duties  is  the  gracious  office  of 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,  no  less  than  to  engraft 
him  into  the  Body  of  Christ ;  and  the  rite  which 
was  specially  ordained  for  this  end,  is  that  of 
Confirmation. 

The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  main  topic 
of  the  last  discourses  in  the  upper  room.  In 
the  promises  which  those  discourses  contain,  we 
may  well  believe  that  our  Lord  had  in  view  both 
the  original  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
Apostles  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Easter  Day, 
and  also  the  gift  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  But 
the  titles  which  our  Lord  repeatedly  used  in 
speaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  these  discourses, 
namely,  "Spirit  of  Truth"2  and  "Paraclete,"3 
suggest  that  the  gift  of  Pentecost  was  more 
especially  in  His  view. 

On  the  distinction  between  these  two  gifts 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  writes,1  commenting  on  the 
words  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost," — "  Or  rather 
(in  order  to  express  the  absence  of  the  article)  a 

1  i  S.  Pet.  ii.  5,  9,  and  iv.  10,  1 1 ;  Rom.  xii.  6  foil.  :  cf. 
i  Cor.  xii.  7-11. 

2  S.  John,  xiv.  17  ;  xv.  26  ;  xvi.  13. 

3  S.  John,  xiv.  16,  26 ;  xv.  26  ;  xvi.  7. 

4  "  Commentary  on  S.  John,"  xx.  22. 
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gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  the  power  of  the 
new  life,  proceeding  from  the  Person  of  the 
Risen  Christ.  The  presence  of  this  new  life  of 
humanity  in  the  disciples  communicated  to  them 
by  Christ  was  the  necessary  condition  for  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Day  of  Pente 
cost.  The  Spirit  which  the  Lord  imparted  to 
them  was  His  Spirit,  or,  as  it  may  be  expressed, 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  abiding  in  Him.  By  this  He 
first  quickened  them,  and  then  sent,  according 
to  His  promise,  the  Paraclete  to  be  with  them, 
and  to  supply  all  power  for  the  exercise  of  their 
different  functions.  The  relation  of  the  Paschal 
to  the  Pentecostal  gift  is  therefore  the  relation 
of  quickening  to  endowing.  The  one  answers 
to  the  power  of  the  Resurrection,  and  the  other 
to  the  power  of  the  Ascension.  .  .  ."  After  the 
Ascension  and  before  Pentecost  the  disciples 
had  attained  to  full  belief  in  the  risen  and  un 
seen  Lord.  But  they  were  not  yet  furnished 
with  the  heavenly  gift,  which  was  requisite  to 
enable  them  to  undertake  the  duties  of  Christian 
life,  and  especially  the  work  of  extending  the 
Christian  society  into  all  lands.  They  still 
therefore  rested  and  prayed  in  Jerusalem.  But 
in  due  course  the  further  gift  was  conferred 
upon  them.  From  the  Day  of  Pentecost  on- 
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wards  they  are  seen  as  men  who  have  been 
especially  endowed  with  insight  into  the  deeper 
meanings  of  the  prophetical  Scriptures,  with 
courage  to  face  opposition  even  to  the  death, 
with  ability  to  influence,  teach,  and  guide  those 
who  listened  to  their  words — in  a  word,  with 
all  the  gifts  that  were  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  actual  Christian  life  and  the  extension  of  the 
Church. 

But  the  gifts  of  Easter  and  Pentecost  were  not 
for  the  first  disciples  only.  The  Holy  Spirit 
abides  in  the  Church  and  bestows  like  gifts  by 
the  ordinarily  appointed  means  upon  each  new 
generation  of  believers.  Though  over-refined 
distinctions  and  undue  limitations  are  to  be 
avoided  in  speaking  of  the  divine  grace,  it  is 
plain  that,  generally  speaking,  the  gift  of  Baptism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Confirmation  and  Ordina 
tion  on  the  other,  answer  to  the  original  gifts  of 
Easter  and  Pentecost. 

The  grace  of  Baptism  has  already  been  fully 
considered.  The  grace  of  Orders  will  come 
before  us  in  another  chapter.  But  distinct  from 
both  of  these  is  the  grace  of  Confirmation — the 
bestowal  upon  the  members  of  Christ's  Body, 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  several  capa 
cities,  of  the  sevenfold  gifts  of  God  the  Holy 
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Ghost,  which  dwelt  perfectly  in  the  Manhood  of 
the  Lord  from  the  day  of  His  Baptism.1 

The  use  of  the  rite  of  Confirmation  has  never 
been  discontinued  in  any  branch  of  the  Church 
from  the  beginning,  though  there  has  been  much 
variety  in  the  modes  of  its  administration. 

From  very  early  days  the  Laying  on  of  Hands 
was  combined  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Church  with  the  use  of  unction.  It  perhaps  may 
be  regretted  that  this  very  significant  ceremony 
has  been  given  up  among  ourselves.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  noted  that  it  has  no 
Scriptural  authority.2  In  the  Graeco-Russian 
Church  it  would  seem  that  the  application  of 
the  oil  is  considered  to  include  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  as  there  is  no  separate  act  of  impo 
sition  of  hands  by  the  Celebrant.3  Also  in  this 
Church  permission  is  given  to  priests  to  celebrate 
the  rite  with  oil  which  has  been  hallowed  by 
the  bishop.  In  the  Latin  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  slight  blow  on  the  cheek,  said  to  typify 
the  readiness  of  the  recipient  to  bear  persecu 
tion,  together  with  the  bishop's  blessing  uttered 
with  uplifted  hands  over  the  whole  company  of 

1  S.  Luke,  iii.  21,  22  ;  iv.  18  ;  Isaiah,  xi.  1-3  (cf.  LXX. 
Version).     See  note  51,  p.  157. 

2  See  note  52,  p.  157.  3  See  note  53,  p.  157. 
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those  who  are  being  confirmed,  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  laying  of  the  hands  individually  on 
each  candidate.  These  changes  in  the  symbolism 
of  the  rite  are  to  be  regretted,  as  losing  part  of 
the  significance  of  the  Scriptural  form. 

Again,  in  early  days  Confirmation  accompanied 
Baptism,  as  is  still  the  case  in  the  orthodox 
Eastern  Church  whether  in  the  case  of  adults  or 
infants,  and  occasionally  among  ourselves  in  the 
case  of  adults.  By  degrees,  in  the  Western 
Church  it  became  customary  to  separate  the 
two  rites  ;  infants,  as  a  matter  of  course,  being 
baptized  in  their  earliest  days,  but  the  imposition 
of  hands  being  delayed  until  years  of  discretion 
had  been  attained.  This  is  a  point  on  which 
custom  may  rightly  vary  in  different  times  and 
places.  Certainly  infant  Confirmation  cannot 
be  held  to  be  invalid  in  view  of  our  Lord's  own 
action  in  blessing  infants  with  the  laying  on  of 
hands.1  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  certain 
fitness  in  the  administration  of  the  rite  to  those 
who  have  come  to  years  of  discretion,  to  those 
who  have  "  come  to  that  age  that  .  .  .  they  begin 
to  be  in  danger  to  fall  into  sin," 2  and  are  about 

1  S.  Matt.  xix.  13. 

2  Preface  to  the  Confirmation  Service  in  the  first  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI. 
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to  take  personal  share  in  the  active  duties  of  life. 
The  custom  of  the  Jews,  which  first  brought  the 
young  Israelite  to  the  temple  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  affords  some  support  in  this  matter 
to  the  practice  of  the  Western  Church.  And  it 
is  at  least  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  recorded 
instances  in  the  New  Testament  there  was  an 
interval  between  the  two  rites. 

The  service  of  the  Nippon  Set  Kokwai l  is  based 
upon  the  indications  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
brings  out  clearly  the  characteristic  benefits 
which  the  faithful  Christian  may  expect  to  re 
ceive  in  the  rite,  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
which  he  has  already  been  made  partaker  in 
Holy  Baptism. 

The  name2  of  the  rite  in  our  Service  Book 
is  "the  Laying  on  of  Hands  upon  the  Faith 
ful,"  and,  as  was  the  universal  custom  in  early 
days,  it  may  be  celebrated  by  bishops  only.  Its 
main  features  may  be  very  briefly  enumerated. 
The  leading  idea  of  the  service  is  brought  out  in 
its  earliest  words,  in  which  the  bishop  is  re 
quested  to  lay  his  hands  upon  the  candidates. 
The  first  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  rite 
is  then  read,  as  it  is  recorded  in  Acts,  viii.,  con 
cluding  with  the  words,  "Then  laid  they  their 
1  Church  of  Japan.  2  See  note  54,  p.  158. 
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hands  on  them  and  they  received  the  Holy 
Ghost."  The  bishop  then  requires  the  candi 
dates  publicly  to  recognize  the  responsibility 
under  which  they  He  to  obey  the  vows  of  their 
Baptism.  This  ratification  of  vows,  though  not 
a  necessary  part  of  Confirmation,1  is  a  most 
edifying  and  solemn  act,  and  in  the  connection 
in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  service,  serves  to 
impress  upon  the  candidates,  that  those  only 
can  rightly  expect  to  receive  the  spiritual  bless 
ings  of  Confirmation,  who,  in  S.  Paul's  words, 
"  belong  to  and  serve  "  2  the  Lord. 

Then  follows  the  Confirmation  itself,  consist 
ing  of  (a)  a  Collect,3  itself  in  its  main  clauses 
of  primitive  antiquity  ;  and  (£)  the  Laying  on  of 
Hands.  In  the  Collect  the  bishop  asks  for  each 
candidate,  as  for  one  who  has  already  been  born 
again  and  has  received  remission  of  sins  in  Holy 
Baptism,  the  sevenfold  gifts  of  God  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  during  the  Laying  on  of  Hands  * 
he  prays  that  the  recipient  may  continue  faithful 
in  the  Lord's  service  and  make  daily  progress 
in  the  spiritual  life.  The  service  ends  with 
appropriate  prayers  and  the  bishop's  blessing. 

Our  rite  then  retains  that  association  of  prayer 

1  See  note  55,  p.  158.          3  See  note  56,  p.  159. 

2  Acts,  xxvii.  23.  4  See  note  57,  p.  159. 
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with  the  outward  symbol  of  the  Laying  on  of 
Hands,  which  we  find  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  which  alone  is  essential  to  its  validity.  In 
maintaining  it,  and  in  enforcing  the  teaching 
which  the  words  of  the  accompanying  prayers 
convey,  the  Nippon  Sei  Kokwai 1  follows  strictly 
the  guidance  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the 
primitive  Church. 

1  Church  of  Japan. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
HOLY   COMMUNION. 

"  Apart  from  Me  ye  can  do  nothing." — S.  John,  xv.  5. 

"  A  true  sacrifice  is  every  work  which  is  done  that  we 
may  be  united  to  God  in  holy  fellowship." — S.  AUGUS 
TINE,  The  City  of  God,  x.  6. 

THE  two  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Holy 
Communion  are  intimately  connected,  as 
alike  having  reference  to  the  sacred  mystery  of 
the  Life  of  Christ  in  the  members  of  His  Church. 
Their  relation,  however,  to  this  mystery  is 
diverse.  In  the  words  of  a  great  English  theo 
logian  : 

"  The  grace  which  we  have  by  the  Holy 
Eucharist  doth  not  begin,  but  continue,  life.  No 
man,  therefore,  receiveth  this  Sacrament  before 
Baptism,  because  no  dead  thing  is  capable  of 
nourishment.  That  which  groweth  must  of 
necessity  first  live.  .  .  .  Life  therefore  being  pro 
posed  unto  all  men  as  their  end,  they  which  by 
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Baptism  have  laid  the  foundation  and  attained 
the  first  beginning  of  a  new  life,  have  here  their 
nourishment  and  food  prescribed  for  continuance 
of  life  in  them."  l 

The  fact  that  the  institution  of  the  Holy 
Communion  is  recorded  no  less  than  four  times 2 
in  the  brief  compass  of  the  New  Testament  is  in 
itself  an  evidence  of  the  high  importance  which 
attached  to  it  in  the  judgment  of  the  inspired 
writers.  There  are  slight  differences  in  the  nar 
ratives,  due  in  part  no  doubt  to  varying  transla 
tions  of  the  original  Aramaic  words.  The  fullest 
and  all  but  identical  accounts  are  those  of 
S.  Paul  and  his  companion  in  travel,  S.  Luke. 
We  may  quote  the  exact  words  of  the  Apostle 
with  the  readings  now  generally  accepted  : 3  "  I 
received  of  the  Lord  that  which  I  also  delivered 
unto  you,  how  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  night  in 
which  He  was  betrayed,  took  bread  ;  and  when 
He  had  given  thanks,  He  brake  it, "and  said,  This 
is  my  body,  which  is  for  you  :  do  this  in  remem 
brance  of  me.  In  like  manner  also  the  cup, 
after  supper,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  new 

1  Hooker,  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  book  v. 

2  S.  Matt.  xxvi.  26-29 ;  S.  Mark,  xiv.  22-25  ;  S.  Luke, 
xxii.  19,  20  ;  I  Cor.  xi.  23-25. 

3  i  Cor.  xi.  23-25. 
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covenant  in  my  blood  :  this  do,  as  oft  as  ye 
drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me." 

In  connection  with  this  narrative  it  may  be 
helpful  to  consider  first,  what  were  the  thoughts 
and  associations  to  which  these  words  and  acts 
of  our  Lord  made  appeal  in  the  minds  of  the 
disciples.  Clearly  the  words,  "  This  is  my  Body 
which  is  for  you,"  must  have  connected  them 
selves  in  their  minds  with  the  body  of  the 
Paschal  lamb,  then  lying  before  them.  The 
Passover  was  the  distinctive  rite  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  instituted  before  the  giving  of  the  Law, 
a  rite  which  combined  in  itself  various  forms  of 
later  Jewish  sacrifice,  and  annually  renewed  the 
foundation  of  the  covenant  under  which  Israel 
was  to  work  out  its  destiny  as  the  chosen  people 
of  God.1  The  Apostles  then,  in  hearing  these 
words  of  the  Lord,  cannot  have  failed  to  under 
stand,  however  imperfectly  at  the  time,  that  He 
was  claiming  to  be  Himself  the  true  Paschal 
Lamb  on  which  His  Church  was  to  feed,  and 
to  be  regarded  thenceforth  as  such  by  His 
disciples.2 

On  the  other  hand,  the  words,  "This  cup  is 

1  On  the  Passover,  see  Edersheim,  "  Life  and  Times  of 
Jesus  the  Messiah,"  vol.  ii.  p.  492. 
-  Compare  I  Cor.  v.  7. 
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the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,"  may  well  have 
had  a  double  reference.  Taken  in  their  imme 
diate  context  they  were  suggested  by  the  blood 
of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  which  in  accordance  with 
the  Mosaic  law  had  that  afternoon  been  offered 
on  the  altar  in  the  Temple.  But  the  exact 
form  of  the  words  may  well  (if  not  at  the  time, 
on  later  consideration)  have  led  their  minds  to 
see  a  reference  also  to  another  great  scene  in 
Israel's  history.  The  giving  of  the  Law  on 
Mount  Sinai  was  an  event  second  only  in  im 
portance  to  the  Exodus  itself,  and  was  imme 
diately  followed  by  the  solemn  and  unique 
sacrifice  of  which  we  have  an  account  in 
Exodus,  xxiv.  4-8.  There  we  read  :  "  Moses  .  .  . 
rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  builded  an 
altar  under  the  mount,  and  twelve  pillars,  accord 
ing  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  And  he  sent 
young  men  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  which 
offered  burnt  offerings,  and  sacrificed  peace 
offerings  of  oxen  unto  the  Lord.  And  Moses 
took  half  of  the  blood,  and  put  it  in  basons  ; 
and  half  of  the  blood  he  sprinkled  on  the  altar. 
And  he  took  the  book  of  the  covenant,  and  read 
in  the  audience  of  the  people :  and  they  said, 
'  All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  will  we  do,  and 
be  obedient.'  And  Moses  took  the  blood,  and 
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sprinkled  it  on  the  people,  and  said,  '  Behold  the 
blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the  Lord  hath 
made  with  you  concerning  all  these  words.' " 
This  passage  must  have  been  familiar  to  every 
Jew ;  and  when  our  Lord  said  to  His  disciples, 
all  of  whom  had  been  instructed  in  the  law  from 
childhood,  "  This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant,"  ' 
or,  "This  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,"'2 
they  must  instinctively  have  connected  these 
authoritative  words  with  the  words  spoken  by 
the  Lawgiver  on  Mount  Horeb,  and  have 
understood  that  our  Lord  was  establishing  for 
them  and  others  a  new  covenant  in  His  own 
Blood,  which  was  to  take  the  place  of  that  of 
Moses. 

It  is  probable  also  that  to  Jewish  minds  the 
acts  and  words  of  our  Lord  may  have  suggested 
other  events  and  institutions  recorded  in  the  Law, 
such  as  the  manna,  the  shewbread,  and  the  meal 
offering.  As  regards  the  meal  offering,  they  will 
have  remembered  that  it  was  generally,  if  not 
always,  accompanied  by  an  offering  of  wine.:t 
They  will  have  noted,  too,  that  our  Lord,  in 
instituting  the  permanent  rite  of  His  own  dis- 

1  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark. 

2  S.  Luke  and  S.  Paul. 

3  Exodus,  xxix.  40  ;  Numbers,  xv.  9,  10. 
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pensation,  did  not  require  any  longer  the  painful 
sacrifice  of  living  creatures,  but,  agreeably  to 
the  whole  character  of  His  dispensation,  adopted 
as  its  symbols  those  offerings  of  the  Law  which 
consisted  of  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  made 
suitable  by  man's  own  labour  and  skill  for  his 
daily  food. 

Thoughts  like  these  must,  as  it  were,  have 
been  in  the  background  of  the  minds  of  those 
favoured  disciples  who  were  present  at  the  in 
stitution.  But  at  the  same  time  the  remarkable 
words  which  the  Lord  used,  will  have  associated 
themselves  also  with  the  discourse,  which  He  had 
uttered  about  a  year  before  this  time,  after  the 
miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand.  In  that 
discourse  they  had  listened  to  teaching  which 
only  deepened  in  wonder  and  difficulty  as  it 
proceeded,  until  it  culminated  in  the  mysterious 
promise,  "  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  Him." *  And 
as  now  in  the  upper  room  they  listened  to  the 
words,  "  Eat,  drink,  this  is  my  body,"  "  This  is 
my  blood,"  they  will  have  felt  that,  whatever 
wider  application  may  also  have  attached  to  the 
original  promise,  our  Lord  was  now  instituting  a 
rite,  of  which  the  very  purpose  was  to  enable 
1  S.  John,  vi.  56.  See  note  58,  p.  1 59. 
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them  to  appropriate  the  great  spiritual  gifts  of 
which  He  had  then  spoken. 

It  is  important  to  remember  the  preparation 
that  was  thus  made  in  the  Jewish  religious  system, 
and  also  in  the  earlier  teaching  of  our  Lord,  for 
such  a  rite  as  the  Eucharist,  and  for  the  sufficient 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  of  the 
words  of  which  He  made  use  at  the  institution. 
With  this  in  mind  let  us  venture  to  inquire  some 
what  more  in  detail  what  is  the  inner  meaning 
and  purpose  of  this  holy  sacrament  It  lies  on 
the  surface  of  the  narrative  that  the  rite  has  a 
twofold  aspect.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  a  means 
in  and  through  which  believers  are  to  be  indi 
vidually  nourished  and  strengthened  by  being 
brought  into  ever  closer  union  with  their  Lord, 
and  in  Him  with  one  another.  On  the  other, 
it  is  a  common  act  of  the  Church  by  way 
of  memorial.  These  two  aspects  of  the  rite, 
though  closely  united,  may  be  considered  sepa 
rately. 

I.  No  words  can  be  found  to  express  more 
fully  the  thought  of  union  and  communion 
than  those  which  our  Lord  actually  used,  when 
He  told  us  to  eat  His  Body  and  drink  His 
Blood.  No  like  terminology  had  ever  sug 
gested  itself  to  any  earlier  teacher,  because 
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none  other  had  ever  claimed  to  stand  in  like 
relationship  to  his  disciples.  But  the  Lord 
Jesus,  as  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  the  second 
Adam,  stood  to  His  Church  in  a  like  relation 
ship  to  that  in  which  the  first  Adam  stood  to 
the  human  race  ;  nay,  more,  He  was  not  only 
the  source  but  the  very  principle  of  that  new 
and  higher  life  which  He  came  to  impart  to  the 
children  of  the  new  creation.  "  The  Word,"  we 
read,  "  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  ... 
and  of  His  fulness  all  we  received,  and  grace  for 
grace." l  It  is  on  the  organic  relationship  of 
Christ  to  His  Church,  and  to  each  member  of  it, 
that  the  Eucharistic  gift  depends.  Moreover,  at 
the  time  our  Lord  instituted  the  Holy  Com 
munion,  He  was  entering  upon  His  Passion. 
Within  a  few  hours  His  Blood  would  be  shed  for 
the  life  of  the  world.  It  was  then  with  the 
Cross  full  in  view  that  he  instituted  the  Sacra 
ment,  not  only  of  His  Body,  but  also  of  His  Blood, 
and  that  to  the  latter  He  attached  the  express 
promise  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.2 

In  this  connection  the  words  of  the  Levitical 

Law  gain  a  new  meaning :  "  For  the  life  of  the 

flesh  is  in  the  blood  :  and  I  have  given  it  to  you 

upon  the  altar   to   make   atonement   for   your 

1  S.  John,  i.  14,  16.  2  See  note  59,  p.  160. 
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souls  :  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  atonement 
by  reason  of  the  life."  L 

Thoughts  like  these  enable  us  to  some  extent 
to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words. 
They  justify  us  in  believing  that  in  the  Eucharist 
there  is  a  raz/and  essential,  though  not  a  material 
or  local,  Presence,  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  that  in 
it,  in  no  mere  symbolical  sense,  but  in  very  deed 
and  truth,  believers  are  permitted  to  feed  upon 
Him,  being  made  partakers  of  His  Body  and 
Blood.  In  their  inner  meaning  His  words  are  for 
all  time,  for  the  latest  Eucharist  as  for  the  first. 
He  is  for  evermore  the  Lamb  that  was  slain. 
The  virtue  of  the  one  sacrifice  is  perennial  and 
inexhaustible. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
our  Lord  does  not  seem  to  have  encouraged 
those  of  old  who  inquired,  "  How  can  this  man 
give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  ?  "  and  in  answer  to  their 
unbelieving  question  only  repeated  what  He  had 
been  saying  in  yet  more  difficult  terms.2  It  was 
only  afterwards  to  a  smaller  company  of  His 
disciples  that  He  said  by  way  of  explanation, 
"  Doth  this  offend  you  ?  What  then  if  ye  should 
behold  the  Son  of  Man  ascending  where  He  was 
before  ?  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth  ;  the 
1  Lev.  xvii.  u.  2  S.  John,  vi.  51-53. 
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flesh  profiteth  nothing  :  the  words  that  I  have 
spoken  unto  you  are  spirit  and  are  life."  l  In 
this  comment  on  His  own  words  our  Lord 
has  taught  us  once  for  all  that  mere  natural 
eating,  such  as  the  audience  in  the  synagogue 
had  in  view,  would  always  be  spiritually  vain. 
He  tells  us  that  the  words  which  had  been 
spoken,  rightly  understood,  had  reference  to 
spiritual  nourishment  communicated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  and  fitted  to  maintain  the  inner 
most  life  of  man.  Shortly,  He  reminds  them, 
He  would  be  ascending  into  that  unseen  world 
from  which  He  had  come,  and  therefore  the 
fulfilment  of  His  promise  must  be  in  the  sphere, 
not  of  the  visible  and  material,  but  of  the  in 
visible  and  spiritual.2 

There  is  much,  then,  in  the  Eucharist  which 
we  ought  to  be  content  to  leave  unexplained. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  divine  gift,  the  relation 
of  the  external  symbol  to  the  heavenly  grace, 
the  mode  of  our  Lord's  Presence  with  us  :  these 
are  mysteries  on  which  the  light  of  revelation 
shines  only  dimly.3  But  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
know  that  in  each  Eucharist  which  is  duly  cele 
brated  and  received, — in  accordance  with  the 

1  S.  John,  vi.  61-63.     See  note  60,  p.  160. 

2  See  note  61,  p.  160.  3  See  note  62,  p.  161. 
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deep  meaning  of  the  parable  which  our  Lord 
spoke  immediately  after  the  institution, — we 
abide  in  Him,  and  He  in  us,  as  the  vine 
branches  in  the  vine,1  and  His  last  prayer  is 
brought  nearer  to  its  final  accomplishment,  "  I 
in  them  and  they  in  me,  that  they  may  be  per 
fected  into  one." 2 

But  if  the  manner  of  God's  working  here,  as 
in  other  cases,  lies  outside  the  range  of  our 
present  faculties,  we  can  more  easily  apprehend 
its  beneficent  results.  In  Hooker's  language : 
"  In  the  Eucharist  we  so  receive  the  gift  of  God, 
that  we  know  by  grace,  what  the  grace  is  which 
God  giveth :  the  degree  of  our  own  increase 
in  holiness  and  virtue  we  see,  and  can  judge 
of  this."3  The  strengthening  and  refreshing 
which  the  soul  receives  by  the  reception  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  lie  within  the  limit  of 
individual  experience.  Nor  less  can  we  take 
note  of  that  side  of  the  Eucharistic  blessing  on 
which  S.  Paul  laid  special  stress  in  his  first  letter 
to  the  Corinthians ;  the  ever  closer  union  through 
Eucharistic  participation  of  those  who  by  baptism 
are  already  one  in  Christ.  "  The  bread  which 
we  break,  is  it  not  a  communion  of  the  body  of 

1  S.  John,  xv.  1-5.  2  S.  John,  xvii.  23. 

8  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  vol.  ii.  p.  348,  Keble's  edition. 
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Christ,  seeing  that  we,  who  are  many,  are  one 
bread,  one  body  ? " l  Nor  is  it  a  great  step, 
though  one  which  can  be  taken  by  faith  only,  to 
pass  from  the  present  experiences  of  spiritual 
progress  to  the  belief  that  the  inward  life  thus 
maintained  and  nourished  will,  in  the  day  of 
God,  be  endowed  with  an  organism  fitted  for  the 
heavenly  and  spiritual  world.2  This  belief  is 
directly  encouraged  by  our  Lord's  words : 
"  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my 
blood  hath  eternal  life  ;  and  I  will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day,"3  words  which  connect  the 
"  resurrection  of  the  just "  with  that  spiritual 
"  eating,"  of  which  we  have  in  the  Eucharist 
the  appointed  means.  If  here  once  again  we 
pass  into  the  sphere  of  mystery,  and  are  unable 
to  understand  how  the  result  is  connected  with 
the  means,  it  is  still  not  difficult  to  apprehend 
that  such  a  complete  salvation  of  the  whole 
man — body  and  soul — through  "whole  Christ" 
alone  answers  to  the  conception,  which  the 
Gospel  teaches  us,  of  the  Divine  love  and  power, 
and  alone  fully  counteracts  the  far-reaching 
results  of  sin  in  God's  creation. 

II.  But  secondly,  the  Eucharist  is  a  rite  which 

1  i  Cor.  x.  1 6,  17.  2  See  note  63,  p.  162. 

3  S.  John,  vi.  54. 
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is  continually  to  be  celebrated  by  way  of 
memorial.  Our  Lord  not  only  said  :  "  This  is 
my  Body,"  and  "  This  is  the  new  covenant  in 
my  Blood  ;  "  but  added :  "  Do  this  in  remem 
brance  of  me,"  or  perhaps  more  strictly,  "  for  my 
memorial."  Many  have  held  that  the  word 
TTOIEITS,  do,  in  this  connection  should  be  in 
terpreted  according  to  a  frequent  use  of  the 
LXX  writers,  as  meaning  offer.  This,  however, 
is  very  uncertain.  In  the  Greek  liturgies  and  in 
the  Greek  Fathers,1  with  one  doubtful  excep 
tion,  the  word  is  not  found  with  this  restricted 
meaning,  as  it  almost  certainly  would  have 
been,  had  they  taken  it  in  this  sense  in  the 
narrative  of  the  institution.  It  may  be  better, 
therefore,  to  understand  it  with  the  wider  mean 
ing  of  celebrate — "  do  these  ritual  acts,  take,  bless, 
break,  distribute,  receive."  As  at  God's  com 
mand  it  was  said  by  Moses  to  Israel :  "  This  is 
the  ordinance  of  the  passover  ...  all  the  con 
gregation  of  Israel  shall  observe  (do)  it "  ; 2  so 
by  the  command  of  the  Lord  the  whole  Christian 
Church  is  placed  under  a  like  obligation  to 
observe  (do)  the  Eucharistic  feast. 

The  word  avotfjunvrtg  is  also  used   in   the   Old 
Testament,   and   especially  in   connection  with 
1  See  note  64,  p.  162.  -  Exod.  xii.  42  and  47. 
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solemn  memorial  rites,  celebrated  in  the  presence 
of  God.  Thus  we  read 1  that  pure  incense  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  shewbread,  "  that  it  may  be  to 
the  bread  for  a  memorial,  even  an  offering  made 
by  fire  unto  the  Lord."  And  (in  Numbers,  x.  10) 
we  read  again  of  the  trumpets  which  were  to  be 
blown  on  days  of  gladness  :  "  They  shall  be  to  you 
for  a  memorial  before  your  God."  In  both  these 
passages  the  same  word  is  used  by  the  LXX 
that  the  evangelists  employ  in  recording  our 
Lord's  words  at  the  Institution  of  the  Eucharist. 
Again  the  same  Hebrew  word,  which  is  trans 
lated  by  avaiMiffis  in  the  passage  above  quoted, 
is  used  of  the  day  on  which  the  Passover  was 
celebrated  (Exodus,  xii.  14) :  "  This  day  shall 
be  unto  you  for  a  memorial "  ;  and  a  similar 
word  is  employed  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
prayer  to  God,  calling  upon  Him  to  remember 
the  supplicant.2  When,  then,  our  Lord  made 
use  of  the  Aramaic  equivalent  of  the  word 
avdtMm<n$  in  instituting  the  Holy  Communion,  He 
must  be  understood  to  have  made  obligatory 
upon  His  disciples  the  celebration  of  a  perpetual 
memorial  before  God,  which  should  take  the 
place  of  the  numerous  separate  commemorations 

1  Levit.  xxiv.  7. 

2  Psalm  xx.  3  ;  Nehem.  xiii.  14,  22,  31  ;  Jerem.  xv.  15. 
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of  the  Mosaic  Law  ;  and  when  He  connected  this 
memorial  with  the  command  to  partake  of  His 
Body  and  Blood  in  a  common  Feast,  it  is  clear 
that  it  was  no  bare  memorial  of  a  past  event, 
which  He  was  bidding  them  to  celebrate,  but  a 
memorial  in  which,  in  some  real  sense,  He  would 
be  present  with  them,  His  presence  giving  to  the 
memorial  its  true  meaning  and  efficacy. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  for  one  moment  be  held  that 
it  was  our  Lord's  intention  to  teach  that  the 
sacrifice  of  His  suffering  and  death  was  to  be 
repeated  in  the  Church  from  day  to  day.  Not 
only  is  this  inconsistent  with  the  very  idea  of 
memorial,  but  the  thought  needs  only  to  be 
stated  to  be  rejected.  It  is  a  fundamental  fact 
of  the  present  dispensation,  that  Christ  is  now 
the  risen  and  glorified  Lord.  No  suffering  or 
pain,  still  less  death,  can  again  approach  His 
glorified  Humanity ;  nor  is  there  any  hint 
throughout  the  New  Testament  of  any  further 
humiliation  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  that  which  He 
is  now  doing  on  behalf  of  His  Church.  And  if 
His  suffering  and  death  cannot  be  repeated, 
neither  can  the  expiation  which  they  consum 
mated.  Rather,  the  fundamental  truths,  on 
which  the  reality  of  the  Eucharistic  Memorial 
depends,  are  that  our  Lord  is  ever  exercising 
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His  priesthood  in  heaven,  as  "  a  Priest  .  .  .  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek," 1  and  that  in  His 
infinite  compassion  and  love,  the  Church  is  even 
now  exalted  to  the  place  where  He  has  already 
entered.  We  "  sit  with  Him,"  S.  Paul  says,  "  in 
the  heavenly  places." 2 

With  this  agree  the  words  used  by  our  Lord 
at  the  Institution.  The  word  l«%wo'/wEvov,3  which 
we  translate  shed,  had  a  wider  application  in 
the  Levitical  type  than  this  rendering  would 
imply.  It  included  not  only  the  flowing  forth  of 
the  victim's  blood  in  death,  but  its  being  sprinkled 
on,  and  poured  around,  the  altar.  Similarly  in 
the  antitype  it  includes  a  reference  to  our  Lord's 
Resurrection  and  Ascension,  as  well  as  to  His 
Death.  Also  it  should  be  noticed  that  our  Lord 
did  not  say,  "Do  this  for  a  memorial  of  my  Death," 
but,  "  Do  this  for  my  memorial."  The  former 
phrase  is  included  in,  but  does  not  exhaust,  the 
latter.  The  words,  then,  which  our  Lord  actually 
used  justify  the  belief  that  in  the  Eucharist  we 
are  allowed  to  commemorate,  not  only  His  death, 
but  also  His  resurrection  and  glory  :  nay,  that  in 
it  we  are  united  with  Him  in  that  perpetual  inter 
cession  which  He  offers  where  He  is  manifested 

1  Hebr.  v.  6  ;  vi.  20,  etc.  2  Eph.  ii.  6. 

3  See  note  65,  p.  162. 
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before  the  throne  of  God, — His  very  presence, 
clothed  in  our  humanity,  pleading  on  our  behalf.1 
With  this  view  the  apostolic  comments  on  the 
Eucharist  are  in  full  accord.  If  on  the  one  hand 
S.  Paul  writes,  "Ye  do  show  forth  the  Lord's 
death  till  He  come," 2  on  the  other  hand  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  a  passage  of 
which  the  teaching  is  based  on  the  two  sacra 
ments  of  the  Gospel,  writes :  "  Having  there 
fore,  brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holy 
place  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  the  way  which 
He  dedicated  for  us,  a  new  and  living  way, 
through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  His  Flesh,  and 
having  a  great  priest  over  the  house  of  God, 
let  us  draw  near3  with  a  true  heart  in  fulness 
of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an 
evil  conscience,  and  our  body  washed  with  pure 
water."  * 

In  this  sense  it  is  that  we  may  without  hesita 
tion  speak  of  the  Eucharist  as  the  Church's  sacri 
fice  :  namely,  as  the  rite  in  which  we  plead,  in 
union  with  the  risen  Lord  in  heaven,  the  one 
expiatory  sacrifice  of  His  death,  and  are  allowed 
to  offer  ourselves  to  God  in  Him,  and  to  join  our 
poor  memorial  and  prayers  with  His  prevailing 

1  Hebr.  ix.  24.  3  See  note  66,  p.  164. 

2  i  Cor.  xi.  26.  4  Hebr.  x.  19-22. 
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intercession.1  The  offering  of  bread  and  wine, 
as  of  alms  and  gifts,  is  wholly  subsidiary  to 
this,  and  had  analogues  under  the  old  covenant. 
This  is  an  act  which  is  proper  to  the  Christian 
dispensation  alone. 

When  we  turn  from  a  consideration  of  the 
original  records  of  the  Institution  to  the  practice 
of  the  Church  and  the  comments  of  the  great 
theologians,  a  wide  field  is  open  to  us.  Moreover, 
we  are  not  able  in  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  as  in 
the  truths  relating  to  the  Person  of  Christ  and  to 
Baptism,  to  point  to  any  direct  and  formal  ex 
pression  of  the  mind  of  the  whole  Church  in 
Creed  or  Canon.  The  result  has  been  a  larger 
divergence  of  opinion  and  practice  within  the 
Church  on  this  subject,  than  on  the  points  which 
have  been  dealt  with  in  oecumenical  decisions. 
A  study,  however,  of  the  extant  early  Liturgies, 
and  of  the  passages  bearing  on  Eucharistic  teach 
ing  in  the  Fathers,  will  show  that  the  early 
Church  accepted  naturally  and  without  con 
troversy  certain  main  elements  of  belief  in  regard 
to  this  Sacrament.  More  especially  it  will  appear 
that  no  doubt  was  entertained  in  early  days  in 
regard  to  the  two  points  on  which  we  have  laid 
stress, — (i)  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  gifts  con- 
1  See  note  67,  p.  164. 
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ferred  in  this  Sacrament,  and  (2)  the  truth  of  the 
memorial  therein  made  before  God.  If  so,  these 
points,  unlike  later  speculations  and  theories, 
have  the  special  authoritative  claim  upon  our 
acceptance  which  catholic  consent  alone  confers. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  record  more  than  a 
small  part  of  the  testimony  which  the  early  cen 
turies  supply.  We  will  again  confine  our  quota 
tions  to  the  first  two  centuries.  Even  the  scanty 
literature  which  has  survived  of  the  sub-apostolic 
period,1  yields  the  following  passages,  among 
others : 

"  On  the  Lord's  day  come  together  and  break 
bread,  and  give  thanks  after  confessing  your  trans 
gressions,  that  your  sacrifice  may  be  pure.  Let 
no  one  that  hath  a  dispute  with  his  fellow  come 
together  with  you  until  they  be  reconciled,  that 
your  sacrifice  may  not  be  defiled.  For  this  is 
that  which  was  spoken  by  the  Lord,  '  In  every 
place  and  time  offer  me  a  pure  sacrifice,  for  I  am 
a  great  King,  saith  the  Lord,  and  my  Name  is 
wonderful  among  the  Gentiles ' "  (" Didache" 
chap.  xiv.~). 

"  I  delight  not  in  the  food  of  corruption  nor  in 
the  pleasures  of  this  life  :  I  desire  the  bread  of 
God,  which  is  the  flesh  of  Christ . . .  and  His  blood 
1  See  note  68,  p.  167. 
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I  desire  as  drink,  which  is  love  incorruptible" 
(S.  Ignatius,  " Letter  to  the  Romans"  chap.  vii.}. 
"Breaking  one  and  the  same  bread,  which  is 
the  medicine  of  immortality,  our  antidote  that 
we  die  not  but  live  for  ever  in  Christ  Jesus" 
(S.  Ignatius,  "Letter  to  the  Ephesians"  chap.  xx.}. 
"  They  (certain  heretics)  abstain  from  the  Eu 
charist  and  public  prayer,  because  they  confess 
not  the  Eucharist  to  be  the  flesh  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ"  (S.  Ignatius,  "Letter  to  Smyrna" 
chap.  vii.}. 

"  This  food  is  called  by  us  Eucharist,  which 
no  one  is  allowed  to  take  but  he  who  believes 
our  doctrine  to  be  true,  and  has  been  baptized 
in  the  laver  of  regeneration  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  lives  as  Christ  has  enjoined.  For  we 
take  not  these  as  common  bread  and  common 
drink.  For  like  as  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
having  been  made  flesh  by  the  Word  of  God, 
had  flesh  and  blood  for  our  salvation,  so  we  are 
taught  that  this  food,  which  is  blest  by  the 
prayer  of  the  Word  that  cometh  from  Him,  by 
conversion  of  which  our  flesh  and  blood  are 
nourished,  is  the  Flesh  and  Blood  of  Him,  the 
incarnate  Christ  "  (S.  Justin,  "  Apology','  i.  p.  95). 
"  Malachi *  is  prophesying  of  the  sacrifice  to  be 
1  Malachi,  i.  10,  n. 
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offered  by  us  Gentiles  in  every  place,  that  is,  of 
the  bread  and  cup  of  the  Eucharist,  and  of  our 
glorifying  the  Name  of  God  "  (S.  Justin  "  Dia 
logue  with  Trypho"  p.  260). 

"  As  the  bread  from  the  earth,  receiving  the 
invocation  of  God,  is  no  longer  common  bread,  but 
the  Eucharist,  consisting  of  two  things,  earthly 
and  heavenly ;  so  also  our  bodies,  receiving  the 
Eucharist,  are  no  longer  corruptible,  but  have 
hope  of  eternal  resurrection  "  (S.  Iren&us, 
" Contra  Hcereses"  iv.  32).  "  And  here  we  make 
the  oblation  and  invoke  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
He  may  manifest  this  sacrifice  and  bread  as  the 
Body  of  Christ,  in  order  that  those  who  partake 
of  this  antitype  may  obtain  remission  of  sins  and 
eternal  life  "  (S.  Irenceus,  "  Fragments  "). 

These  statements  are  the  more  striking  that 
they  do  not  occur  in  controversial  treatises  on 
sacramental  doctrine,  but  are  obiter  dicta  in 
books  treating  mainly  of  other  subjects.  They 
may  be  said  to  constitute  a  proof  that  the 
generation  which  was  taught  by  the  Apostles 
knew  nothing  of  a  Christianity  in  which  sacra 
ments  had  been  reduced  to  mere  symbols,  how 
ever  significant.  In  connection  with  them 
should  also  be  noted  the  teaching  of  the  great 
Liturgies.  It  is  true  that  no  ancient  Liturgy 
H 
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dates  back  to  the  earliest  times  in  the  form  in 
which  we  now  possess  it ;  yet  it  may  be  reason 
ably  held  that  those  main  features  of  structure 
and  doctrinal  teaching,  in  which  they  agree,  had 
apostolic  sanction.  Their  unanimity  in  these 
respects,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  were  produced  and  of 
the  languages  in  which  they  were  written,  would 
otherwise  be  inexplicable. 

Thus,  confining  our  attention  only  to  that 
central  portion  of  the  Liturgy  which  contains 
the  consecration  of  the  elements,  we  find  that  all 
the  ancient  Liturgies  alike  contained — not  merely 
as  an  instruction  to  the  communicants,  but  in 
the  form  of  a  prayer  to  God  the  Father — (i)  a 
recital  of  the  work  of  Redemption,  and  of  the 
Institution  ;  (2)  an  oblation  or  memorial,  in 
which  not  only  the  Death  but  the  Resurrection 
and  present  glory  of  Christ  are  pleaded  before 
God ;  and  (3)  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  worshippers,  and  upon  the  elements, 
that,  as  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  their 
reception  may  confer  forgiveness,  sanctification, 
spiritual  strength,  and  eternal  life  on  those  who 
duly  partake  of  them.1  An  extract  is  given  in  a 
note  from  the  Liturgy  of  S.  James2  including 
1  See  note  69,  p.  168.  2  See  note  70,  p.  168. 
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these  portions  of  the  service.  This  Liturgy  is 
the  surviving  Greek  representative  of  the  Liturgy 
once  current  in  Jerusalem  and  Palestine,  and 
its  main  portions  certainly  date  back  to  the  very 
earliest  times.  Similar  extracts  might  be  given 
from  the  Liturgies  of  Alexandria,  Constantin 
ople,  Spain,  Gaul,  Italy,  and  other  lands. 

The  testimony  of  the  Liturgies  then,  as  a 
whole,  confirms  the  conclusion  we  have  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  the  earliest  Fathers.  It 
may  be  added  that  though,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  there  is  no  direct  decision  of  an  oecu 
menical  council  on  Eucharistic  doctrine,  a  near 
approach  to  such  a  decision  may  be  found  in 
some  words  of  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  which 
were  accepted  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (A.D. 
431)  as  expressing  the  true  doctrine  and  teach 
ing  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  passage  is  as 
follows  :  "  There  is  another  point,  which  we 
must  of  necessity  add,  how  that  setting  forth  the 
death  after  the  flesh  of  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  God,  that  is,  Jesus  Christ,  and  confessing  His 
resurrection  from  the  dead  and  ascension  into 
the  heavens,  we  celebrate  in  the  churches  the 
sacrifice  in  which  there  is  no  shedding  of  blood. 
And  thus  we  draw  nigh  to  the  mystical 
Eucharist,  and  are  sanctified  by  becoming  par- 
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takers  of  the  holy  Flesh  and  the  precious  Blood 
of  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  us  all."  This  state 
ment,  as  made  by  S.  Cyril  and  accepted  by  the 
Council,  was  only  subsidiary  to  the  point  which 
the  Council  was  considering,  namely,  the  union 
of  the  two  Natures  in  Christ.  But  we  cannot 
but  notice  how  naturally,  as  if  mentioning  a 
subject  about  which  there  could  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  Christians,  reference  is  made 
to  the  memorial  sacrifice,  and  to  the  reality  of 
the  gifts  therein  bestowed.1 

We  may  say,  then,  with  some  confidence,  that 
the  sanction  of  Catholic  consent  has  been  given 
to  the  belief  that  these  doctrines  are  contained 
in  the  acts  and  words  of  our  Lord  at  the 
Institution. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  briefly  inquire  how  far 
the  Nippon  Sei  Kokwai"1  sets  these  truths  before 
her  children.  Can  she  in  these  respects  claim 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Church  of  early  days 
and  with  the  Catholic  Church  of  each  age,  so  far 
as  it  has  duly  set  forth  the  teaching  of  the  Lord 
Himself? 

There   need  be   no  hesitation    in  our   reply. 
Our  children    are  instructed  in  the  Catechism, 
that  in   Holy  Communion  believers  verily  and 
1  See  note  71,  p.  169.  2  Church  of  Japan. 
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indeed  receive  spiritually  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ.  Communicants  are  exhorted  to  "  render 
most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  that  He  hath  given  His  Son  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  not  only  to  die  for  us,  but  also  to 
be  our  spiritual  food  and  sustenance  in  that 
holy  Sacrament"  (Exhortation  appended  to 
Office  of  Holy  Communion].  And  again  we  are 
reminded  that  "  if  with  a  true  penitent  heart 
and  lively  faith  we  receive  that  holy  Sacrament, 
we  spiritually  eat  the  Flesh  of  Christ  and  drink 
His  Blood,  we  are  one  with  Christ  and  Christ 
with  us  "  (First  Exhortation  before  the  Confes 
sion)  ;  and  immediately  before  the  Consecration 
we  are  directed  to  pray  that  we  may  so  eat  the 
Flesh  and  drink  the  Blood  of  our  Lord,  that  body 
and  soul  alike  being  sanctified,  we  may  ever 
more  dwell  in  Him  and  He  in  us.  In  both  the 
forms  of  Consecration  in  our  Prayer  Book  we 
again  ask  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  Lord's 
Body  and  Blood.  In  the  second  we  directly 
invoke  the  Presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
sanctify  the  elements.  After  reception  we  thank 
God  that  He  has  "vouchsafed  to  feed  us,  who 
have  duly  received  these  holy  mysteries,  with 
the  spiritual  food  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  Perhaps  no  stronger 
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words  could  be  found  to  express  the  Church's 
unfaltering  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  divine 
gifts  bestowed  through  the  Holy  Sacrament  on 
believing  souls.1 

Nor  is  the  other  aspect  of  the  Eucharist 
neglected.  Not  only  are  the  bread  and  wine 
duly  set  apart  upon  the  Holy  Table  with  the 
accompaniment  of  suitable  prayer  ;  not  only  is 
the  service  very  largely  an  offering  of  prayer 
and  praise  ;  but  besides  these  subsidiary,  though 
important,  elements  of  eucharistic  worship,  we 
plead  before  God  in  a  special  prayer  the  Death 
and  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  His  Son  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  recount  before  Him 
the  Institution  of  the  Sacrament,  and  offer  our 
selves  as  a  reasonable  sacrifice  to  Him  in  union 
with  our  risen  Lord.  In  this  respect  the  second 
Consecration  Prayer2  is  fuller  and  more  significant 
than  the  first,  and  is  especially  to  be  preferred 
in  its  express  reference  to  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension,  as  well  as  to  the  Death  of  Christ. 

The  benefits  received  by  faithful  communicants 
are  not  less  clearly  expressed.  The  Catechism 
defines  them  as  the  "  strengthening  and  refreshing 

1  See  note  72,  p.  170. 

2  Taken  from  the  Communion  Office  of  the  American 
Church. 
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of  our  souls  by  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  ;  " 
and  the  words  said  to  each  communicant  at  the 
distribution  ask,  like  the  prayer  of  Humble 
Access,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  for 
the  preservation,  not  only  of  the  soul,  but  of 
body  and  soul,  unto  eternal  life.  Nor  is  S.  Paul's 
teaching  forgotten  in  reference  to  our  oneness  in 
the  Eucharist  with  the  whole  body  of  Christ.1 
In  the  second  Consecration  Prayer  we  ask  that 
we  and  all  others  who  shall  be  partakers  of  this 
Holy  Communion,  may  be  made  "  one  body  with 
Christ  "  ;  and  after  Communion  we  give  thanks 
because  we  have  been  assured  that  we  are  "very 
members  incorporate  in  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ." 

With  all  this  again  agrees  that  frequent  recep 
tion  of  the  Communion  of  the  Lord's  Body  and 
Blood,  which  our  Church  enjoins.2  According  to 
her  teaching,  Holy  Communion  is  not  an  occa 
sional  privilege  to  be  enjoyed  at  rare  intervals, 
but  (where  it  may  be  had)  the  ordinary  spiritual 
food  of  Christian  men  and  women.  So  necessary 
does  the  Church  hold  it  to  be  to  their  well-being, 
that  though  there  is  no  special  direction  to  this 

1  See  note  73,  p.  171. 

a  See  the  Exhortation  to  Communion  and  the  rubric 
before  the  Communion  of  the  Sick,  also  note  74,  p.  171. 
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effect  in  the  New  Testament,  she  has  made 
special  provision  for  the  communion  of  the  sick, 
that  they  may  not,  because  of  their  bodily  weak 
ness,  be  deprived  of  this  spiritual  nourishment. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  notwithstanding  the  strong  insistence  of  the 
Prayer  Book  on  the  reality  of  God's  grace  com 
municated  to  us  in  this  Sacrament,  and  its  em 
phatic  claim  that  in  it  we  have  an  appointed 
method  of  approaching  God  by  way  of  memorial, 
there  is  in  it  no  forgetfulness  either  of  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  sacramental  gift,  or  of 
the  need  of  repentance  and  faith  in  those  who 
would  duly  receive  it.  More  than  once  we  are 
reminded  that  it  is  spiritual,  not  material,  sus 
tenance  that  we  are  to  receive.  We  are  exhorted 
to  draw  nigh  with  faith,  after  careful  preparation, 
with  clear  conscience,  and  due  intention  of  ful 
filling  in  daily  life  the  will  of  God.  No  communi 
cant  in  the  Nippon  Set  Kokwai '  can  fall  into  the 
mistake  of  looking  on  the  Holy  Sacrament  as  a 
charm  by  which  he  may  be  saved  irrespective  of 
his  moral  condition  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Regarding,  then,  our  Eucharistic  service  as  a 
whole,  we  may  say  that  it  adequately  repre 
sents  and  sets  forth  the  teaching  of  the  New 
1  Church  of  Japan. 
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Testament  on  this  holy  sacrament,  and  is  in 
harmony  with  the  mind  of  the  great  Fathers  and 
liturgists,  who  lived  in  days  before  those  contro 
versies  on  this  subject  had  arisen  which  have 
since  so  grievously  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Church  :  and  we  may  rightly  pray,  that  as  time 
goes  on  there  may  be  a  return  to  the  Scriptural 
and  primitive  doctrine  of  those  who  on  this  side 
and  on  that  have  misunderstood  its  true  signi 
ficance.  Meanwhile,  we  may  well  thank  God  for 
the  inestimable  treasure  which  He  has  placed  in 
our  hands  in  our  own  Eucharistic  Office,  and 
resolve  with  His  divine  assistance  not  to  fail  in 
due  and  frequent  use  of  it. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE   SACRED   MINISTRY. 

"  The  glory  of  the  Catholic  Religion  is,  while  giving 
full  meaning  ajid  efficacy  to  every  organic  detail,  still 
never  to  confuse  the  organs  with  the  Body  or  with  the 
Life.  The  organs  are  not  the  Church.  The  Church  is 
not  for  the  organs,  but  the  organs  for  the  Church  and  the 
Gospel,  for  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Church." 
—ARCHBISHOP  BENSON,  Living  Theology,  p.  103. 


,  which  are  engaged  in  the  dis- 
charge  of  practical  duties,  of  necessity  have 
officers,  under  whose  authority  their  work  is 
carried  on. 

The  Church  is  no  exception  to  this  general 
rule.1  The  appointment  of  officers  was  an  im 
portant  part  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  From 
the  Gospels  we  learn  that  perhaps  the  foremost 
object  of  our  blessed  Lord,  during  the  years  of 
His  public  ministry,  was  to  train  the  first  rulers 
and  ministers  of  His  Church.2 

The  evidence  of  the  Acts  and  of  the  later 

1  Exod.  xviii.  13-26;  xxviii.  I. 

2  See  note  75,  p.  174. 
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books  of  the  New  Testament  is  conclusive,  and 
need  not  here  be  recapitulated,1  that  in  the 
Apostolic  Church  there  was  a  distinction  between 
pastors  and  people,  between  those  who  ruled  and 
those  who  for  conscience  sake  were  obedient  to 
them. 

Moreover,  from  the  first  days  until  the  present 
time,  under  whatever  mistaken  conceptions,  it 
has  always  been  the  intention  of  all  parts  of  the 
historical  Christian  society,  as  well  as  of  many  of 
the  separated  Christian  bodies  around,  to  retain 
what  has  been  held  to  be  an  apostolic  ministry. 

In  the  present  chapter,  then,  so  much  will  be 
assumed,  and  it  is  proposed  to  offer  some  answers 
to  the  following  questions  : 

1.  What  is  the  source  of  ministerial  authority 
in  the  Church? 

2.  What,  if  any,  is  the  special  and  permanent 
form  of  the  Church's  ministry  ?    Is  there  reason 
to  think  that  the  threefold  distinction  of  minis 
terial   grades   was   established  under   apostolic 
sanction  ? 

3.  Is  there  a  special  spiritual  grace  bestowed 
in  accordance  with  divine  promise  on  those  who 
hold  ministerial  offices  in  the  Church  ? 

1  Acts,  vi.  3-6 ;  xiv.  23  ;  I  Thess.  v.  12,  13  ;  Hebr.  xiii. 
17,  etc. 
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4.  What  are  the  special  duties  of  the  ministry  ? 

I.  To  the  first  question,  "  What  is  the  source 
of  ministerial  authority  ?  "  in  principle  only  two 
answers  are  possible. 

Such  authority  may  be  held  to  be  derived 
either  by  devolution — ultimately  from  the  Lord 
Himself  and  mediately  from  those  whom  He 
commissioned — or  from  the  Christian  congrega 
tion.  The  first  of  these  involves,  the  second 
negatives,  the  principle  of  what  has  been  known 
as  the  Apostolic  Succession? 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  combine  the  two 
views,  but  in  reality  they  are  exclusive  the  one 
of  the  other,  and  cannot  without  logical  incon 
sequence  be  maintained  together. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  view  which  refers 
the  authority  of  the  ministry  to  the  congregation 
has  in  times  past  had  numerous  advocates  among 
those  who  have  separated  from  the  Catholic 
body,  and  if  now  the  number  of  those  who  main 
tain  it  is  diminishing,  it  is  because  study  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  Church  history  has  made 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  early 
teaching  and  practice. 

Certainly  the  evidence  in  point  is  strong  and 
consistent.     Originally  the  Apostles  were  chosen 
1  See  note  76,  p.  174. 
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by  our  Lord  Himself  after  a  night  spent  in 
prayer  to  the  Father  :  "  And  when  it  was  day," 
S.  Luke  writes,1  "  He  called  His  disciples  and 
He  chose  from  them  twelve  whom  He  named 
apostles."  In  the  last  discourse  our  Lord  re 
ferred  to  this  choice  in  the  words,  "ye  did  not 
choose  me,  but  I  chose  you,  and  appointed  you, 
that  ye  should  go  and  bear  fruit."  '"  In  reply  to 
a  question  of  S.  Peter's  He  spoke  of  a  "  faithful 
and  wise  steward  whom  his  Lord  shall  set  over 
His  household  to  give  them  their  portion  of 
food  in  due  season."  3  And  on  the  night  of 
the  Resurrection  He  definitely  renewed  their 
commission  with  a  view  to  their  future  work 
after  He  had  left  them,  with  the  words,  "  Peace 
be  unto  you.  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even 
so  send  I  you,"4  words  which  were  specially 
applicable  to  the  chosen  apostles,  even  if  in  their 
fullest  latitude  they  be  taken  to  include  the 
whole  Church. 

With  this  teaching  of  the  Gospels  that  of  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  is  in  accord.  The  election  of 
S.  Matthias  was  by  lot,  that  is  to  say  it  was 
referred  to  the  decision  6f  the  risen  Christ.  The 

1  S.  Luke,  vi.  13.         2  S.  John,  xv.  16. 

3  S.  Luke,  xii.  42.  See  note  77,  p.  175. 

4  S.  John,  xx.  22. 
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words  of  the  accompanying  prayer  are  very 
significant,  "  Thou,  O  Lord,  which  knowest  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  shew  of  these  two  the  one 
whom  Thou  hast  chosen,  to  take  the  place  in  this 
ministry  and  apostleship,  from  which  Judas  fell 
away."1  Again,  the  seven  deacons,  though  re 
commended  for  their  office  by  the  whole  company 
of  believers  in  Jerusalem,  were  ordained  by 
the  Twelve  with  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands.2  S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas  appointed 
elders  in  the  Cilician  churches.3  "  Take  heed,"  are 
S.  Paul's  words  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  "  to  your 
selves  and  to  all  the  flock,  in  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  made  you  bishops."4  Of  himself  the 
Apostle  writes,5  "  He  counted  me  faithful,  ap 
pointing  me  to  His  service."  In  reference  to  the 
gifts  of  the  ascended  Christ  to  His  Church  he 
writes  : c  "  He  gave  some  to  be  apostles  and 
some  prophets  and  some  evangelists  and  some 
pastors  and  teachers  ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  unto  the  work  of  ministering,  unto  the 
building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ."  To  Timothy 

1  Acts,  i.  24,  25.  2  Acts,  vi.  3  and  6. 

Acts,  xiv.  23.     See  note  78,  p.  175. 
Acts,  xx.  28. 

5  I  Tim.  i.  12  :  cf.  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 

6  Eph.  iv.  21 ;  cf.  I  Cor.  xii.  28. 
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he  writes  : J  "  Lay  hands  hastily  on  no  man," 
and  to  Titus : 2  "  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in 
Crete  that  thou  shouldest  appoint  elders  in  every 
city." 

Certainly  the  perusal  of  these  and  like  texts 
leaves  a  strong  impression  that  the  Apostles 
regarded  the  ministry  as  a  divine  institution 
which  they  were  commissioned  to  delegate  to 
others.  Nor  is  the  case  one  of  balancing  what 
at  first  sight  might  seem  to  be  conflicting  testi 
monies  in  their  writings.  No  other  view  seems 
to  have  been  present  to  their  mind.  There  is 
no  "  spontaneous  generation  " 3  of  a  ministry  in 
the  New  Testament. 

Further,  if  we  extend  our  view  and  travel 
beyond  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  we  are  met  by 
like  evidence.  In  the  epistle  of  S.  Clement  to 
the  Corinthians4  (dr.  A.D.  96),  we  read  that  the 
Apostles,"  preaching  everywhere,  in  country  and 
town,  appointed  their  first  fruits,  when  they  had 
proved  them  by  the  Spirit,  to  be  bishops  and 
deacons  unto  them  that  should  believe.  And 
this  they  did  in  no  new  fashion  ;  for  indeed  it 

1   I  Tim.  v.  22.  2  Tit.  i.  5. 

3  See  note  79,  p.  176. 

4  Vol.  ii.,  chap,  xlii.,  p.   128:   cf.  chap,  xliii.,  p.   129. 
Bishop  Lightfoot,  "Apostolic  Fathers,"  (1890  edition). 
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had  been  written  concerning  bishops  and  deacons 
from  very  ancient  times ;  for  thus  saith  the 
Scripture  in  a  certain  place :  '  I  will  appoint 
their  bishops  in  righteousness  and  their  deacons 
in  faith.' "  l  In  the  epistle  of  S.  Ignatius  to  the 
Ephesians,2  written  probably  about  the  year 
A.D.  112,  the  following  words  occur :  "  And 
in  proportion  as  a  man  seeth  that  his  bishop  is 
silent,  let  him  fear  ry'm  the  more.  For  every  one 
whom  the  Master  of  the  household  sendeth  to 
be  steward  over  his  own  house,  we  ought  so  to 
receive  as  Him  that  sent  him."  3  This  passage 
does  not  stand  alone  in  the  acknowledged 
writings  of  S.  Ignatius,  and  what  he  says  on  the 
subject  is  the  more  striking,  as  his  object  in 
writing  was  not  to  magnify  the  episcopal  office, 
but  to  insist  on  the  duty  of  unity.  In  other 
words,  in  these  and  like  passages  he  is  merely 
expressing  the  customary  Christian  opinion  of 
the  day. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  quotations  from 
later  authors.     It  will  not  be  disputed  that  the 

1  See  note  80,  p.  176. 

2  Chap,   vi.,   Bishop   Lightfoot,   "Apostolic   Fathers," 
vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  page  545  (1890  edition). 

3  Compare  Epistle  to  the  Magnesians,  chap.  vi. ;  to 
the  Philadelphians,  chap.  i. 
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Fathers  of  a  later  day,  perhaps  without  excep 
tion,  regarded  the  ministry  as  instituted  by  our 
Lord  Himself  and  perpetuated  in  the  Church 
through  the  Apostles  and  their  successors.  For 
instance,  S.  Irenaeus,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  and  Eusebius  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century,  each  the  most  learned  writer  of 
his  own  day,  know  no  other  view.1 

It  is,  however,  quite  possible  in  the  abstract 
to  regard  the  ministry  as  a  divine  institution, 
derived  from  our  Lord  through  the  Apostles, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  hold  that  there  is 
no  definite  form,  or  distinction  of  grades  in  the 
ministry,  which  can  claim  divine  sanction,  and 
which  consequently  we  are  under  obligation  to 
maintain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  contention 
has  generally  accompanied  the  view  that  the 
ministry  emanated  from  the  congregation,  but 
the  two  views  are  not  logically  connected. 

II.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  next  place  to 
inquire :  "  Is  there  reason  to  think  that  there  is 
a  threefold  distinction  of  grades  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Church,  carrying  with  it  a  differentiation 
of  functions  and  due  subordination  of  lower  to 

1  Irenaeus,  "  Contra  Haereses,"  iv.  40,  2  ;  iv.  42,  I  ;  v. 
201,  etc.;  Eusebius,  "Church  History,"  ii.  24;  iii.  4,  14,, 
15,  21,  22,  34,  etc. 
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higher  offices,  which  has  been  established  under 
divine  sanction,  and  as  such  is  permanent  and 
unchangeable  ?  " 

Now  it  may  be  at  once  admitted  that  there  is 
no  express  verbal  authorization  in  the  apostolic 
writings  of  any  particular  form  of  the  ministerial 
office,  analogous  to  the  commands  of  our  Lord, 
which  enjoin  upon  us  the  celebration  in  a  certain 
way  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist.  If  a  form  of 
ministry  has  been  divinely  sanctioned,  it  has 
been  indirectly,  through  apostolic  action  and 
example,  and  not  in  obedience  to  recorded 
words  of  our  Lord.  If,  however,  the  will  of  the 
Master  has  been  indicated  to  us  even  indirectly, 
it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  is  binding  upon 
the  consciences  of  all  faithful  disciples  who 
become  acquainted  with  it. 

It  should  next  be  noticed,  as  another  point 
not  open  to  dispute,  that  from  the  middle  of  the 
second  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  form  of  the 
Church's  ministry  was  threefold :  an  episcopate 
with  the  subordinate  offices  of  the  presbyterate 
and  diaconate.  It  may  be  added  that  the  same 
organization  seems  to  have  been  maintained  in 
the  Gnostic  and  other  heretical  sects  of  the  early 
centuries. 

The  only  question,  then,  which  can  be  fairly 
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debated  is,  "Does  the  evidence  allow  us  to 
believe  that  the  threefold  ministry  reaches  back 
to  the  apostolic  age  itself?"  Now  in  consider 
ing  this  point  it  is  right  to  consider  the  extreme 
improbability  of  S.  Irenaeus  and  his  con 
temporaries  having  been  mistaken  on  a  point  of 
this  kind.  The  matter  was  not  one  of  theory  or 
of  metaphysical  speculation,  or  of  deep  theo 
logical  mystery.  The  question  was  one  simply 
of  fact  —  how  had  the  Church  been  governed 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  preceding  hundred 
years  ?  Some  few  persons  were  still  alive  whose 
recollection  carried  them  back  to  the  days  when 
apostles  and  contemporaries  of  our  Lord  were 
still  living.  Hundreds  could  still  be  consulted 
who  had  lived  on  familiar  terms  with  men  who 
had  known  the  Apostles  ;  and  this  being  the 
case,  is  it  not  almost  as  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  great  writers  l  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century  were  mistaken  in  reference  to 
such  a  matter  as  the  form  of  the  Church's 
organization  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century, 
as  to  suppose  that  there  would  be  any  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  an  historian  now  living  in  regard 
to  the  form  of  civil  government  which  obtained 
in  Japan  or  England  a  hundred  years  ago? 
1  See  note  81,  p.  176. 
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Yet  again  there  is  no  notice  in  the  records 
which  have  come  down  to  us  of  any  change,  still 
less  of  any  sudden  revolution,  in  the  mode  of 
the  Church's  government  during  the  two  genera 
tions  succeeding  the  apostolic  era.  Our  records 
of  the  period  are  indeed  only  fragmentary,  but, 
especially  since  recent  discoveries,  sufficient  to 
make  it  most  unlikely  that  any  important 
change  should  have  occurred  and  left  no  trace 
in  the  extant  contemporary  documents. 

Let  us  proceed  then  to  consider  what  is  the 
positive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the 
threefold  ministry  of  the  Church  was  established 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Apostles  and  through 
the  Apostles  of  the  Lord  Himself. 

We  note,  first,  that  during  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Church's  history,  in  the  first  Christian 
generation,  we  find  Apostles  establishing  the 
diaconate l  and  the  presbyterate,2  and  S.  James 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Lord's  brother  (not  himself 
of  the  number  of  the  Twelve),  in  episcopal 
charge  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem.3  During  the 
same  period  in  the  Churches  generally  the 

1  Acts,  vi. 

2  Acts,  xiv.  23  :   compare  Acts,  xv.  6.     See  note  82, 

P-  177- 

*  Acts,  xii.  17;  xv.  13  ;  Gal.  i.  19. 
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Apostles  exercised  a  ministry  of  which  the 
duties  were  partly  exceptional  and  belonged  to 
themselves  alone  as  the  first  founders  of  the 
Churches,  partly  were  identical  with  those  of  the 
ordinary  episcopate  in  later  days. 

Again,  about  the  year  A.D.  66,  we  find  S.  Paul 
commissioning  S.  Timothy  and  S.  Titus  to  take 
charge  of  Churches  in  Asia  Minor  and  Crete,  and 
to  exercise,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  these  pro 
vinces  an  office  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
the  later  episcopate.1  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  provision  thus  made  by  the 
Apostles  was  exceptional.  In  the  last  decade 
of  the  century  we  have  a  letter  which  has 
been  always  known  as  the  letter  of  S.  Clement, 
Bishop  of  Rome.  It  will  be  considered  directly 
in  what  sense  we  may  rightly  hold  this  to  be  a 
rightful  title. 

Coming  down  into  the  second  century,  we 
find  that  S.  Ignatius,  to  whose  letters  we  have 
already  referred,  himself  the  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
not  only  speaks  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons  in  the  Asiatic  Churches  to  which  he 
wrote,  but  in  a  remarkable  phrase  refers  to  "  the 
bishops  who  are  settled  in  the  furthest  parts  of 
the  earth."  2  Besides,  we  have  still  in  our  posses- 
1  See  note  83,  p.  177.  2  To  the  Ephesians,  chap.  iii. 
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sion  a  letter  of  S.  Polycarp,  the  Bishop  of 
Smyrna,  written  shortly  after  the  death  of 
S.  Ignatius.  And  lastly,  the  newly  discovered 
Hippolytan  Canons 1  embody  rules  in  reference 
to  the  ordination  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons 
which  almost  certainly  date  back  to  the  same  era. 

This  evidence  covers  the  whole  period  under 
consideration,  and  may  be  considered  to  be  as 
adequate  as  could  have  been  expected  when  due 
weight  is  given  to  the  paucity  of  the  documents 
at  our  disposal,  and  to  their  occasional  character. 
It  might  not  in  itself  be  enough  to  establish  the 
contention  that  the  received  form  of  ministry  is 
due  to  apostolic  direction,  but  it  is  quite 
sufficient  to  disprove  the  improbable  contention 
that  the  great  writers  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century  were  mistaken  on  an  historical 
point  of  this  kind,  on  which  their  sources  of 
information  were  so  much  fuller  than  ours. 

It  has,  however,  been  supposed  that  the  silence 
on  the  subject  of  the  episcopate  of  some  sub- 
apostolic  Christian  documents  affords  some 
counterbalancing  evidence  to  the  positive  evi 
dence  which  has  now  been  presented.  And 
before  proceeding  further  it  will  be  right  briefly 
to  consider  if  this  is  the  case. 

1  See  note  84,  p.  177. 
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I.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the 
absence  of  any  direct  reference  to  an  episcopate 
(in  our  sense  of  the  word)  in  the  "  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,"  is,  as  has  been  supposed,  a 
point  of  any  weight  in  the  present  discussion. 
The  first  part  of  this  treatise  is  probably  of 
Jewish  origin.  The  archaic  character  of  the 
second  part  suggests  that  it,  or  the  original 
document  from  which  it  was  taken,  dates  back 
far  into  the  apostolic  era  itself.  If  so,  it  may 
well  be  that  it  represents  the  condition  of  some 
local  church  in  which  the  episcopate  had  not  yet 
been  established,  sufficient  progress  not  yet 
having  been  made  in  the  place  or  district  to 
justify  such  a  development  of  organization.  The 
absence  of  any  allusion  to  some  characteristic 
Christian  doctrines,  where  such  reference  might 
have  been  expected,  supports  this  view. 

Again,  objections  to  the  apostolic  origin  of 
the  episcopate  have  been  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  letter  of  S.  Clement  is  addressed  to  the 
Church  of  Corinth  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  not  in  his  own  name,  and  that  a 
letter  of  S.  Ignatius  is  addressed  to  the  Roman 
Church  and  not  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  But 
not  only  to  support  this  contention  would  it  be 
necessary  to  set  aside  the  evidence  on  which 
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scholars  like  Lightfoot  and  Duchesne,  have 
recently  succeeded  in  establishing  the  Roman 
episcopal  succession,  but  the  reason  for  the  facts 
which  are  brought  forward  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  close  and  intimate  con 
nection  of  minister  and  people  in  the  apostolic 
days.  The  churches  were  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  cities,  the  country  districts  being 
still  pagan.  Each  principal  city  had  its  own 
bishop.  It  was  therefore  easy  to  consider  all 
important  matters  in  common  assemblies,  and 
among  these  would  certainly  be  counted  a  com 
munication  to  a  sister  church  in  time  of  difficulty. 
If,  then,  we  consider  that  the  letter  of  S.  Clement 
was  read  over  in  a  meeting  of  the  Roman  con 
gregation  before  it  was  despatched,  and  that  it 
was  understood  that  it  would  be  publicly  read 
to  the  congregation  at  Corinth  on  its  receipt, 
there  ceases  to  be  anything  strange  in  the  form 
of  salutation. 

Lastly,  the  letter  which  S.  Polycarp,  Bishop 
of  Smyrna,  addressed  to  the  Philippian  Church 
does  not  mention  their  bishop,  and  it  has  been 
argued  that  no  episcopate  had  till  that  time 
been  established  in  the  important  city  of 
Philippi.  But  not  only  are  such  arguments 
from  silence  in  themselves  extremely  precarious, 
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but  in  this  case  S.  Polycarp's  own  letter  affords 
indirect  evidence  that  the  organization  of  the 
Philippian  Church  was  not  of  this  exceptional 
kind.  The  letter  was  sent  with  copies  of 
S.  Ignatius'  letters  to  the  Asiatic  churches  for 
which  the  Philippians  had  made  request.  But 
these  letters  of  S.  Ignatius  lay  the  strongest 
possible  stress  on  the  threefold  ministry  as  a 
necessary  guarantee  of  unity.  It  is,  then,  very 
unlikely  that  they  should  have  been  forwarded 
by  the  Bishop  of  Smyrna  to  the  Church  of 
Philippi,  and  that  without  any  reference  to  their 
teaching  in  this  regard,  if  this  teaching  were 
certain  from  its  very  nature  gravely  to  rebuke 
and  perhaps  offend  those  to  whom  it  was  sent. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  conclude  with 
some  confidence  that  S.  Irenaeus  and  his  con 
temporaries  were  right  in  claiming  that  the 
ministry  with  which  they  were  familiar,  was 
derived  in  its  completeness  from  the  Apostles, 
and  that  our  Church  is  right  in  what  she  states 
on  the  subject  in  the  Preface  to  her  Ordinal. 

III.  We  have  now,  in  the  third  place,  to  con 
sider  whether  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  special  spiritual  grace,  which  in  ac 
cordance  with  divine  promise  is  bestowed  on 
those  who  hold  ministerial  office  in  the  Church  ? 
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Very  generally  by  Christians  who  have  sepa 
rated  from  the  historic  Christian  body,  and  at 
times  even  by  churchmen,  ordination  has  been 
regarded  only  in  the  light  of  a  solemn  appoint 
ment  to  office,  carrying  with  it,  after  the  manner 
of  appointments  in  civil  societies,  the  right  to 
hold  a  certain  position  and  authority  to  dis 
charge  certain  duties,  but  not  involving  the  be 
stowal  upon  those  who  are  ordained  of  any 
special  gifts  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Now  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  view 
involves  a  radical  misconception  of  the  relation 
of  the  Church  to  her  Ascended  Lord.  The 
Church  is  the  Body  of  the  living  Christ,  and  as 
belonging  to  this  Body  none  of  its  members  are 
ever  intrusted  with  special  duties  without  a  cor 
responding  gift  of  grace  adequate  for  their  dis 
charge.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  rite 
of  Confirmation  there  is  bestowed  upon  each 
member  of  the  Church  the  grace  which  he 
needs,  in  order  that  he  may  encounter  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  his  vocation  the  special  diffi 
culties  of  his  life,  and  perform  his  special  duties. 
And  this  being  so  in  the  case  of  all  members 
alike  of  the  Christian  society,  it  would  a  priori 
be  inconceivable  that  there  should  be  no  special 
X,apio-[juz,  or  gift  attached  to  its  official  ministry. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  this  was  not  the  case. 
Only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  New 
Testament  is  occupied  with  direct  instruction 
upon  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  but  its  teaching 
on  this  point  is  unmistakable.  In  words  which 
have  been  already  quoted,  S.  Paul  spoke  of  the 
Ephesian  elders  as  those  whom  "  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  made  overseers  "  l  in  the  Church  ;  and  in  the 
epistles  to  S.  Timothy,  in  yet  more  explicit  lan 
guage,  the  Apostle  writes,2  "  Neglect  not  the  gift 
which  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  pro 
phecy  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery."  And  again,3  "  I  put  thee  in  re 
membrance  that  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  4 
which  is  in  thee  by  the  laying  on  of  my  hands. 
For  God  gave  us  not  a  spirit  of  fearfulness,  but 
of  power  and  love  and  discipline." 

And  again  on  this  point  the  witness  of  the 
documents  of  the  sub-apostolic  age  agrees  with 
the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  Among 
the  letters  of  S.  Ignatius  is  one  addressed  to 
S.  Polycarp,  the  Bishop  of  Smyrna.  This  letter  is 
the  only  extant  document  of  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century,  addressed  to  an  individual  hold 
ing  ministerial  office.  Among  its  first  sentences 

1  Acts,  xx.  28.  2  i  Tim.  iv.  14. 

3  2  Tim.  i.  6.  *  See  note  85,  p.  178. 
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is  the  following.  "  I  exhort  thee  in  the  grace 
wherewith  thou  art  clothed  to  press  forward  in 
thy  course,  and  to  exhort  all  men  that  they  may 
be  saved.  Vindicate  thine  office  in  all  diligence 
of  flesh  and  spirit." 

Again,  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus — a  document 
in  which  we  might  naturally  expect  to  have  dis 
closed  the  mind  of  the  early  Church  on  a  matter 
of  this  kind — contain  prayers  for  use  at  the  ordi 
nation  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons.  The 
following  sentences  from  these  prayers  are  de 
cisive  on  the  point  we  are  now  considering  :  "  O 
God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  all  comfort,  .  .  . 
look  upon  N.  thy  servant,  give  him  Thy  virtue 
and  a  spirit  of  power  which  Thou  gavest  through 
Thy  only  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  Thy  holy  apostles, 
who  founded  the  Church  in  every  place  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  Thy  holy  Name.  .  .  .  Grant 
him  also  the  power  of  a  Bishop,  and  the  spirit 
of  gentleness,  and  the  power  to  remit  sins  .  .  . 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  same  prayer,  with  the  necessary  alteration 
of  name,  was  used  at  the  ordination  of  a  presbyter. 
In  the  ordination  of  deacons  the  prayer  was  as 
follows :  "  O  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  we  ask  Thee  earnestly  that  Thou 
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wouldest  pour  Thy  Holy  Spirit  upon  Thy  servant 
N,  and  wouldest  prepare  him  with  those  who  serve 
Thee  according  to  Thy  good  pleasure,  as  did 
Stephen,"  etc. 

A  later  Greek  form,  assigned  to  the  third  cen 
tury,  is  as  follows  : *  "  Give  unto  him,  Almighty 
Lord,  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  may  have 
authority  to  offer  unto  Thee  a  pure  offering." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  forms  of  later 
days,  all  of  which,  in  varied  forms  and  words  and 
still  greater  variety  of  ritual  accessories,  include 
prayer  for  the  gift  to  those  being  ordained  of 
God  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Thus  at  all  times  from  the  beginning,  the  lay 
ing  on  of  hands  with  prayer  by  those  having 
"  authority  to  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's 
vineyard,"  -  has  been  recognized  as  essential  to, 
and  sufficient  for,  the  true  conferring  of  Holy 
Orders  in  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  it  has  ever 
been  held  that  the  grace  of  God,  when  duly 
sought,  has  accompanied  the  outward  sign. 

IV.  It  remains  to  consider  what  are  the  special 
duties  attached  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 

In  approaching  this  subject  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  ourselves  that  the  ministry  is  not  some- 

1  See  note  86,  p.  178. 

-  Article  xxiii.     See  note  87,  p.  178. 
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thing  apart  from  the  Church.  It  is  in  it  as 
hand  and  foot  are  in  the  body.  There  is  much 
force  in  the  exact  preposition  used  by  S.  Paul 
when  he  spoke  of  "  the  flock  m  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  made  you  overseers." 1  The  Christian 
clergy  and  laity  of  Ephesus  alike  belonged  to 
the  one  flock  of  Christ. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Church 
has  always  claimed  for  her  ministry  that  it  was 
instituted  by  Christ  Himself,  and  transmitted 
through  the  Apostles  to  those  whom  they  in  turn 
commissioned  to  continue  the  pastorate  of  the 
Christian  people. 

Bearing  these  points  in  mind,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  function  of  the  ministry z  is  to  act  on  the 
one  hand  as  the  appointed  organ  of  the  Christian 
Society,  and  on  the  other  as  the  representative  of 
the  Risen  Lord,  the  great  Shepherd  and  High 
Priest  of  His  Church,  in  the  various  gracious 
offices  which  He  sustains  towards  all  its  members. 
These  two  aspects  of  the  ministerial  office  cannot 
be  wholly  divided.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
acts  in  which  the  one  aspect  of  the  office  is  more 
prominent  than  the  other.  Thus,  for  instance,  as 
the  organ  of  the  Christian  Society,  the  minister 
presents  before  God  its  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
1  Acts,  xx.  28.  2  See  note  88,  p.  178. 
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prayer  and  Eucharist.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
as  the  representative  of  the  unseen  Shepherd  and 
Lord,  he  seeks  the  lost,  warns  the  impenitent, 
encourages  the  faithful  :  in  His  Name  he  baptizes 
and  consecrates  ;  blesses,  absolves,  and  ordains. 
But  further,  the  threefold  form  which  we  have 
seen  to  belong  to  the  ministry  from  apostolic 
days,  has  naturally  implied  from  the  first  a  limita 
tion  of  certain  more  important  duties  to  those 
who  have  been  advanced  to  the  higher  offices  in 
the  Church.  Naturally,  any  evidence  on  this 
point  in  the  New  Testament,  or  writings  of  the 
sub-apostolic  age,  is  slighter  than  on  the  more 
important  points  which  we  have  already  con 
sidered.  In  writings  such  as  those  which  have 
come  down  to  us  reference  is  not  made,  unless 
there  is  special  occasion,  to  the  details  of  ordinary 
procedure.  What  may  be  rightly  said  on  the 
subject  is,  that  such  evidence  as  the  New  Testa 
ment  and  the  writings  of  the  next  age  supply, 
bears  witness  to  the  observance  of  certain  rules 
and  customs  consonant  with  those  of  a  later  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  on  some  points  no  direct 
evidence  is  now  available.  In  reference  to  these 
the  rule  of  S.  Augustine  holds  good  :  "  What  is 
held  by  the  Universal  Church  and  is  not  ordered 
by  Councils,  but  has  always  been  retained  in  the 
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Church,  this  is  most  rightly  believed  to  be 
handed  down  by  apostolic  authority." 

Thus  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  right  of 
transmitting  Holy  Orders  has  since  the  apostolic 
days  belonged  only  to  those  who  have  themselves 
been  ordained  to  the  episcopate.  The  first  minis 
ters  of  the  Church  were  ordained  by  the  Apostles 
themselves.  In  the  next  generation  men  in  the 
'position  of  S.  Timothy  and  S.  Titus  preserved 
and  exercised  a  like  authority.  There  is  no 
evidence  in  the  New  Testament  that  orders  were 
transmitted  through  presbyters  only.  With  this 
agrees  the  Hippolytan  Canon,  "The  power  of 
ordination  is  not  given  to  the  presbyters."  l 

So  again,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
though  there  is  no  distinct  statement  on  the 
subject  in  the  New  Testament,  that  deacons 
were  at  no  time  allowed  to  consecrate  the 
Eucharist  or  to  pronounce  disciplinary  sentences. 

These  are  the  two  most  important  illustra 
tions  of  that  limitation  of  function  to  office, 
which  was,  we  know,  universal  in  later  days  ;  and 
had,  we  may  believe  with  confidence,  apostolic 
sanction.  They  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
principle  which  we  have  stated  above. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  a  few  words 
1  See  note  89,  p.  179. 
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may  be  added  on  a  point  which  in  past  days  has 
caused  much  acrimonious  debate  which  would 
largely  have  been  avoided  by  a  clearer  definition 
of  terms.  We  refer  to  the  question  whether  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  is  rightly  called  a  priest 
hood.  Now  on  this  subject  it  may  help  us  to 
keep  our  minds  fixed  on  things  and  not  mere 
words,  if  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  two  follow 
ing  points  : 

(a)  There  is  no  question  among  Christians 
that  the  office  now  sustained  in  Heaven  by  the 
Divine  Head  of  the  Church,  and  His  perpetual 
action  on  our  behalf  is  priestly  in  character. 
Again  and  again  we  are  reminded  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  that  Christ  abides  a  Priest  for 
ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.1 

(fr)  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  priestly 
character  and  work  of  the  Christian  Church. 
"  Ye  also,"  writes  S.  Peter  ~  to  the  Christians  of 
Asia  Minor,  "as  living  stones  are  built  up  a 
spiritual  house,  to  be  a  holy  priesthood,  to  offer 
up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  through 
Jesus  Christ."  In  the  song  of  the  four  Living 
Creatures  before  the  Throne,  we  read  : :!  "  Thou 

1  Heb.  v.  6, 10  ;  vi.  20  ;  vii.  8,  II,  17,  21  :  compare  ii.  17  ; 
iii.  I  ;  iv.  14. 

-  i  S.  Pet.  ii.  5.  3  Rev.  v.  9,  10. 
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wast  slain  and  didst  purchase  unto  God  with 
Thy  Blood  men  of  every  tribe  and  tongue  and 
people  and  nation,  and  madest  them  to  be  unto 
our  God  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  they  reign 
upon  the  earth." l 

Now  from  these  accepted  truths  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  in  some  real  sense  the  office 
and  work  of  the  ministry  is  rightly  thought  of 
as  sacerdotal. 

If  the  ministry  represents  the  Ascended  Christ 
to  men,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  repre 
sent  Him  as  He  is,  that  is,  as  the  High  Priest  of 
the  Church.  Again,  if  the  ministry  represent 
the  congregation  in  its  approach  to  God,  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should  lack  the  special  note 
and  characteristic  which  attaches  to  the  society. 

There  are  indeed  grave  senses  in  which  the 
term  priest  and  priesthood  have  at  times  been 
used,  which  have  no  application  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Christian  Church.  For  instance,  the 
minister  of  the  Church  has  no  power  to  reiterate 
the  unique  act  of  Priesthood  which  closed  the 
life  of  the  Lord  on  earth.  On  this  sufficient  has 
already  been  said  in  the  chapter  on  Holy  Com 
munion."  Again,  the  object  of  the  ministry  is 
not  in  any  sense  to  become  a  barrier  between 
1  See  note  90,  p.  180.  -  See  p.  91. 
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God  and  men.  Rather  its  aim  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  make  God  known  to  men,  and  to  lead 
men  in  their  approach  to  God.  Again,  the 
minister  of  the  Church  has  no  position  or  powers 
apart  on  the  one  hand  from  the  Lord  Himself, 
and  on  the  other  from  the  Christian  Society. 
If  he  is  representing  Christ  to  men,  it  is  the 
Lord  who  speaks  and  acts  through  him.1  If  he 
is  representing  the  congregation  before  God, 
each  member  of  it  is  united  with  him  in  every 
word  and  deed.  In  a  word,  the  Christian  priest 
hood  is  representative,  not  vicarial. 

But  if  these  safeguards  are  duly  maintained,  a 
true  priestly  character  cannot  be  denied  to  the 
minister  of  the  Church.  Alike  as  representing 
Christ  and  the.  Church,  he  may  rightly  be  said 
to  minister  before  God  in  the  priest's  office. 

It  is  true  that  this  title  is  not  assigned  to  any 
grade  of  the  ministry  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  this  is  sufficiently  explained  by  two  con 
siderations  :  (i)  The  work  and  office  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  was  a  new  thing  in  the 
world.  Their  duty  was  not  merely  to  offer  gifts, 
which  was  the  principal  duty  of  contemporary 
priests  whether  Jewish  or  heathen,  but  to  teach, 

1  See  Bishop  Lightfoot,  "  Commentary  on  the  Philip- 
pians,"p.  265  (second  edition),  quoting  Professor  Maurice. 
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rule  and  shepherd  in  many  ways  the  flock  of 
Christ.  The  term  priest,  as  it  was  used  at  the 
time,  would  have  failed  to  express  this  variety 
of  duty.  (2)  The  immediate  associations  of  the 
word  would  have  been  distasteful  to  the  first 
Christians.  As  used  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Jewish  worship,  it  necessarily  connoted  the  ideas 
of  hereditary  transmission  of  office  and  of  the 
slaughter  of  dumb  animals.  As  applied  to  the 
ministers  of  heathen  cults,  it  suggested  associa 
tions  which  as  a  matter  of  course  were  abhorrent 
to  the  Christian  mind  and  ear. 

But  now  that  time  has  obliterated  these 
associations  and  limitations,  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  avoiding  a  word  which  well  expresses 
some  aspects  of  the  ministerial  office. 

It  only  remains  to  point  out  with  special 
thankfulness  that  the  conception  of  ministry 
which  is  set  before  us  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  the 
Nippon  Sei  Kokwai l  is  that  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  and  that  the  form  and  functions  of  the 
ministry,  as  it  is  exercised  among  ourselves,  are 
identical  with  the  apostolic  pattern. 

The  ministry  of  the  Church,  as  we  know  it, 
was  not  erected  by  ourselves,  but  was  received 
from  the  English  and  American  branches  of  the 
1  Church  of  Japan. 
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Anglican  Communion,  as  the  English  Church  in 
its  turn  had  received  its  orders  from  the  western 
countries  of  Europe,  and  they  from  the  eastern. 
This  continuity  of  our  ministry  with  that  of 
apostolic  days  we  believe  to  be  unbroken,  and 
that  in  consequence  it  has  a  right  to  exercise  the 
authority  which  has  been  transmitted  to  it.1 

Moreover,  Holy  Orders  are  conferred  among 
ourselves  by  those  only  who  hold  the  episcopal 
office,  and  with  unfailing  use  of  prayer  and  the 
laying  on  of  hands. 

The  form  of  our  ministry  is  that  which  there 
is  reason  to  believe  the  ministry  of  the  first 
days  assumed,  under  apostolic  guidance  and 
sanction,  the  threefold  orders  of  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons. 

Again,  the  words  of  the  Ember  Collects  and 
of  the  Ordinal  are  conclusive  proof  that  the 
mind  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  the  grace  of 
orders,  is  at  one  with  the  teaching  of  S.  Paul  in 
the  Pastoral  Epistles.  With  us  the  laying  on  of 
hands  is  no  mere  ceremony,  but  invariably  assures 
to  and  confers  upon  all  who  receive  it,  whose 
inward  disposition  offers  no  bar  to  the  divine 
gift,  the  special  grace  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Yet  again,  there  is  no  function  of  the  Christian 
1  See  note  91,  p.  180. 
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ministry,  which  those  who  are  ordained  among 
us  are  not  bidden  to  exercise — according  to  the 
order  to  which  they  are  admitted — to  the  glory 
of  God.  With  us,  as  in  the  Primitive  Church, 
Ordination  and  Confirmation  are  administered 
only  by  those  who  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
episcopate ;  and  they  only  may  consecrate  the 
Eucharist  and  pronounce  words  of  absolution 
and  blessing  who  have  been  ordained  to  the 
priesthood. 

Moreover  with  us,  too,  so  far  as  the  wholly 
altered  circumstances  permit,  provision  is  made 
for  the  close  co-operation  of  bishops,  clergy,  and 
laity.  The  wide  extension  of  the  Church  forbids 
the  frequent  gathering  in  one  congregation  or 
assembly  of  all  its  members,  but  all  have  a  voice 
in  matters  of  common  interest  by  representation, 
through  the  organization  of  general  and  diocesan 
synods  and  of  committees ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  regulation  that  in  the  General  Synod 
the  bishops  shall  always  vote  separately,  and  that 
in  the  General  or  Diocesan  Synod  a  vote  may  at 
any  time  be  taken  separately  of  clergy  and  laity, 
secures  in  the  main  to  the  clergy  their  rightful 
position  and  authority.1 

And  lastly,  though  through  possibly  an  over- 
1  See  note  92,  p.  181. 
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cautious  desire  to  follow  exactly  the  phraseology 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  term  presbyter,  not 
priest,  is  alone  applied  to  the  second  order  of  our 
ministry,  the  idea  of  priesthood  is  abundantly 
present  in  our  Prayer  Book.  The  official  acts 
which  are  enjoined  upon  the  minister  of  our 
Church,  the  services  he  conducts,  the  Eucharists 
he  celebrates,  the  blessings  and  absolutions 
he  pronounces,1  are  the  acts  of  priests :  not 
indeed  (God  forbid)  of  substitutes  for  Christ 
or  for  His  Church,  but  of  representatives  of  Him 
Who  ministers  on  our  behalf  in  the  heavenly 
courts,  and  again  of  a  priestly  society.  More 
than  this  the  minister  of  Christ  need  not  ask  : 
less  would  be  inadequate  to  the  responsibilities 
with  which  he  is  charged. 

In  conclusion,  as  we  cast  our  eye  back  over  the 
great  heritage  to  which  we  have  succeeded,  and 
which  in  this  series  of  papers  has  come  under  our 
view — the  Creeds,  the  Scriptures,  the  Services, 
the  Sacraments,  the  Holy  Rites,  the  Ministry  of 
the  Catholic  Church — one  thought  may  rightly 
be  uppermost  in  our  minds  ;  that  it  is  not  for 
ourselves  alone,  that  it  is  not  for  our  own  sake 
only  that  we  have  been,  put  in  possession  of  so 
great  a  treasure. 

1  See  note  93,  p.  181. 
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Around  us  are  the  multitudes  who  know  not 
God  ;  for  whom,  as  for  us,  Christ  died  ;  who  can 
only  attain  to  "  life  from  the  dead  "  by  becoming 
sharers  in  the  truth  and  grace  which  have  been 
imparted  to  ourselves. 

Again,  among  those  who  have  been  admitted 
to  the  Christian  fold  by  Holy  Baptism,  the 
majority,  and  that  by  no  wilful  act  of  their  own 
or  their  teachers,  have  no  part  in  some  of  the 
more  important  privileges  which  we  enjoy. 

Of  these  some  have  submitted  to  an  autocratic 
despotism  of  which  the  ancient  Church  knew 
nothing,  and  have  added  to  the  Faith  of  Christ 
numerous  superstitious  beliefs  which  do  not  co 
here  with  the  original  Catholic  Faith.1 

Others  are  in  separation  from  the  historic 
Body  of  Christ,  and  maintain  new  ministries, 
not  continuous  with  the  ancient  ministry  of 
the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  have  lost 
their  hold  upon  large  portions  of  the  Catholic 
Faith,  and  discarded,  even  in  matters  of  most 
serious  import,  the  ancient  Church  custom  and 
law.2 

Certainly  it  were  no  wisdom  on  our  part  to 
think  lightly  of  these  things,  or  kindness  to  speak 
of  them  as  if  they  were  trivial :  still  less  could 
1  See  note  94,  p.  182.  -  See  note  95,  p.  183. 
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we  be  right  in  seeming  by  anything  that  we  do 
to  justify  these  mistakes. 

Still  there  is  another  side  to  the  matter.  The 
history  of  the  last  three  hundred  years,  and  not 
least  of  our  own  day,  has  abundantly  proved  that 
the  grace  of  God  has  not  been  denied  to  either 
Ultramontane  or  Separatist :  nay,  there  have 
been  times,  and  there  are  occasions,  when  they 
set  us  an  example  which  we  should  do  ill  to 
neglect,  and  be  thankless  if  we  did  not  appreciate. 

As  then  at  the  conclusion  of  a  review  of  our 
chief  spiritual  possessions  we  turn  to  ourselves,  we 
shall  do  well  to  ask  of  Him  from  Whom  cometh 
every  good  and  every  perfect  gift,  a  larger  and 
deeper  sense  of  our  responsibilities,  a  spirit  of 
fuller  thankfulness  for  the  great  goodness  which 
He  has  shown  to  us,  a  wider  charity,  and  a  truer 
devotion  to  our  Master's  service.  And  if  these 
graces  be  granted  to  our  prayer  it  will  not  be 
presumptuous  to  hope  that  in  God's  good  time, 
here  and  elsewhere,  our  Communion  may  be 
counted  worthy  to  win  many  souls  for  its  hire  in 
the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  and  also,  it  may 
even  be,  to  be  itself  the  rallying  point  once  again 
of  the  divided  children  of  God. 


NOTES. 

NOTE  i.    See  p.  i. 

The  difference  should  be  noted  between  the  belief  in 
God  (Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit),  and  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  Holy  Catholic  Church.  This  difference  is 
brought  out  clearly  in  some  Latin  forms  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed. 

NOTE  2.    See  p.  2. 

Nothing  is  here  laid  down  as  to  their  condition,  who, 
whether  before  or  since  the  Incarnation,  have  "  felt  after 
God "  apart  from  direct  revelation.  In  reference  to 
them  it  is  enough  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  Divine 
love  and  mercifulness  exceed  the  measure  of  our  thought. 
It  may  be  added  that  both  ancient  and  modern  theolo 
gians  have  spoken  of  such  seekers  as  belonging  to  the 
soul,  though  not  to  the  body,  of  the  Church. 

NOTE  3.    See  p.  2. 

This  truth  is  faithfully  held  and  taught  by  the  Roman 
Church.  But  its  division  of  the  Church  at  rest  into 
(a)  saints,  comparatively  few  in  number,  who  have  seen 
the  vision  of  God  and  may  be  invoked  as  interces 
sors  by  the  Church  on  earth,  and  (b)  the  rest  of  the 
faithful  departed,  who  at  their  death  enter  into  Pur 
gatory,  and  require  the  assistance  of  the  prayers  of  the 
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Church  on  earth,  in  order  that  they  may  the  sooner 
escape  from  fierce  purgatorial  pains — is  an  arbitrary 
addition  to  the  apostolic  faith.  The  idea  of  a  Treasury 
of  Merits,  opened  or  closed  according  to  the  will  of  the 
reigning  Roman  Pontiff,  is  a  yet  further  refinement,  and 
one  which  has  as  little  basis  in  reason  as  in  Scripture 
and  Catholic  tradition.  Prayers  for  the  faithful  departed, 
which  were  universal  in  the  ancient  Church,  should  be 
offered  for  all  alike,  and  should  take  the  form,  either  of 
thanksgiving,  as  in  our  Eucharistic  Office,  or  of  the 
beautiful  petition — "Visit,  we  pray  Thee,  Thy  saints  at 
rest,  with  the  fuller  brightness  of  Thy  presence,  and  with 
a  continual  increase  of  hope  and  joy  "  (Scudamore). 

NOTE  4.    See  p.  2. 

The  terminology  which  speaks  of  an  invisible  Church 
on  earth  is  inconsistent  with  Scripture,  in  which  through 
out  the  Church  stands  either  for  the  outward  and  visible 
society  on  earth,  or,  in  the  sense  explained  in  the  text, 
of  the  Church  visible  and  militant  on  earth,  and  invisible 
and  at  rest  in  heaven. 

NOTE  5.    See  p.  4. 

E.g.,  S.  Matth.  xxviii.  20  ;  S.  John,  xiv.  26,  xvi.  13. — 
S.  Matth.  xvi.  18,  which  is  the  text  most  frequently  quoted 
in  this  connection,  really  refers  to  the  Church's  success 
in  aggressive  efforts  against  the  powers  of  evil ;  it  has 
therefore  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  her  own  inde- 
fectibility. 

NOTE  6.     See  p.  5. 

S.  Paul's  use  of  the  term,  "  body  of  Christ,"  alike  of 
the  whole  Church  and  of  a  local  Christian  society,  is 
observable  in  this  connection.  Compare  Ephesians,  iv.  16, 
with  I  Corinthians,  xii.  27. 
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NOTE  7.    See  p.  7. 

Acts,  ii.  42.  Koiwvia  in  this  verse  probably  refers 
especially,  though  perhaps  not  exclusively,  to  the  com 
munity  of  goods. 

NOTE  8.     See  p.  8. 

rate  TrpofftvxaZf;. — Notice  the  use  of  the  article  as  show 
ing  that  public  prayers  are  in  view.  These  may  have 
included  prayers,  etc.,  in  use  in  the  temple  services,  of 
which  at  the  time  the  Psalms  formed  a  leading  feature, 
and  other  prayers  of  a  specially  Christian  character, 
which  at  first  no  doubt  were  offered  in  "the  upper 
chamber"  (Acts,  i.  13). 

NOTE  9.    See  p.  1 1 . 

It  has  been  thought,  though  this  is  more  doubtful,  that 
the  first  verses  of  I  Corinthians,  xv.,  allude  to  a  creed 
with  which  the  Corinthian  Christians  were  familiar. 

NOTE  10.    See  p.  12. 

This  may  explain  why  during  the  first  three  cen 
turies  there  was  no  one  verbally  identical  Creed  of 
universal  obligation,  and  yet  why  the  different  formularies 
in  use  varied  within  very  narrow  limits.  So  long  as  the 
baptismal  formulary  itself  was  retained  and  guarded,  it 
was  left  to  the  authoritative  teachers  of  each  Church  to 
explain  each  term  which  it  contained  in  accordance  with 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Christian  tradition 
which  they  inherited. 

NOTE  ii.    See  p.  12. 

Thus  regarded,  the  position  in  the  Creed  of  the 
article  on  the  Church  and  those  which  follow  it,  is  not 
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arbitrary  or  meaningless.  Not  only  is  the  Church  the 
sphere  of  the  special  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
relatively  to  the  believer  it  is  the  sacred  society  within 
which  he  receives  forgiveness  of  sins  and  is  trained 
through  the  Communion  of  Saints  for  the  life  everlasting. 
The  inter-connection  of  the  articles  in  the  third  part  of 
the  Creed  is  well  worthy  of  study. 

NOTE  12.    See  p.  12. 

The  common  statement  that  the  latter  clauses  of  the 
Creed  were  added  to  it  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  A.D.  381  is  without  foundation. 

NOTE  13.    See  p.  13. 

This  statement  must  not  be  taken  to  refer  to  the 
words,  "  and  from  the  Son."  These  words  were  added  to 
the  Creed  without  sufficient  authority  during  the  conflict 
against  Arianism  in  Spain  and  Gaul.  Rightly  under 
stood  they  express  a  great  truth,  but  they  may  be  easily 
misapplied  so  as  to  obscure  the  fundamental  fact  that 
there  is  only  one  fountain  of  Godhead  (fiia  Tnjyj)  9t orijroe), 
that  is,  the  Father.  Against  this  misapplication  the 
Orthodox  Eastern  Church  rightly  protests. 

NOTE  14.    See  p.  14. 

See  the  Eucharistic  and  Baptismal  Offices,  the  Cate 
chism,  the  Daily  Offices,  and  the  Office  for  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick.  A  touching  story  is  told  by  the  Bishop  of 
Deny  of  a  dying  boy,  who  seemed  dissatisfied  as  his 
friends  repeated  to  him,  one  a  favourite  verse  of  a  hymn 
and  another  a  text,  but  fell  asleep  in  peace  after  listening 
to  the  Creed. 
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NOTE  15.    See  p.  14. 

In  this  paragraph  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  a  sermon 
on  this  subject  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  "The  Historic 
Faith." 

NOTE  16.    See  p.  17. 

The  repetition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  the  initial  act 
of  private  devotions  has  been  found  very  helpful. 

NOTE  17.    See  p.  17. 

The  history  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  as  it  is  com 
monly  but  erroneously  called,  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  This 
masterly  statement  of  Christian  doctrine  is  rather  a 
Psalm  than  a  Creed,  and  is  founded  on  the  language  of 
the  great  doctrinal  treatises  of  S.  Augustine.  Its  author 
ship  is  unknown.  Internal  evidence  is  in  favour  of  its 
being  a  work  of  the  fifth  century.  It  probably  originated 
in  Spain  or  Gaul.  It  was  never  formally  authorized  by 
any  General  Council,  but  from  the  year  800  onward  it 
won  its  way  into  regular  and  general  use  in  the  Western 
Church.  (See  Bishop  Barry,  in  the  "  Teacher's  Prayer 
Book.")  In  the  Nippon  Set  Kokwai  (Church  of  Japan) 
its  use  in  the  congregation  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
minister.  It  would  seem  desirable  that  it  should  be 
repeated  by  the  whole  congregation  at  least  on  Trinity 
Sunday.  An  ancient  canon  of  the  Gallican  Church,  which 
directs  that  it  should  be  especially  studied  by  clergy,  is 
worthy  of  note. 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  felt  in  reference  to 
the  minatory  clauses  would  be  greatly  lessened,  if  it  were 
remembered : 

(i)  That  they  have  reference  to  Christians,  not  to  tin- 
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believers.     Note  especially  the  word  "  keep  "  in  the  first 
verse. 

(2)  That  they  refer  to  the  main  doctrinal  statements  in 
reference  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  not  to 
illustrations  or  subordinate  statements. 

(3)  That  they  are  to  be  accepted  with  the  same  im 
plied  limitations  as   the  general   threatenings  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

The  Thirty -nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  other  similar  doctrinal  formularies  accepted  by  dif 
ferent  branches  of  the  Church,  plainly  hold  a  totally 
different  position  in  point  of  authority  to  the  Catholic 
Creeds.  We  have  seen  that  no  Church,  which  claims  to 
be  itself  Catholic,  can  reject  the  Nicene  Symbol.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  obligation  resting  on  a  Church  in 
one  country  to  accept  a  doctrinal  formulary  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  Church  of  another.  In  every  case  such  a 
formulary  has  been  called  out  by,  and  has  to  do  with,  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  country  where  it  was  framed, 
and  as  such  will  have  no  special  suitability  to  the  circum 
stances  of  a  different  land.  The  attempt  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  Italian  bishops 
had  an  overwhelming  majority  of  votes,  to  impose  its 
decisions  on  the  whole  Church,  would  have  been  arbitrary 
and  unjustifiable,  even  if  the  actual  decisions  themselves 
had  been  in  accordance  with  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  early  days. 

The  Nippon  Set  Kdkwai  (Church  of  Japan)  has  accepted 
for  the  present  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  but  this  acceptance  is  rightly  and  avowedly 
only  temporary.  The  Articles  of  the  Church  in  Japan,  if 
it  should  be  found  necessary  to  formulate  them,  must 
have  reference  to  the  special  circumstances  of  Japan. 
The  right  of  Churches  which  have  been  founded  by  the 
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instrumentality  of  the  Anglican  Communion  to  frame 
doctrinal  formularies  of  their  own,  was  fully  recognized 
at  the  Lambeth  Conference  of 


NOTE  18.    See  p.  31. 

At  the  same  time,  in  this  respect  one  important  need 
is  as  yet  unfulfilled.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  a 
Commentary  should  be  published  on  each  book  of  Holy 
Scripture  by  members  of  the  Nippon  Sei  Kokwai  (Church 
of  Japan)  giving  both  the  latest  assured  results  of  criticism, 
and  the  recent  discoveries  of  archaeology  which  so  re 
markably  illustrate  the  Biblical  history,  as  well  as  expla 
nations  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  sacred  text.  As 
regards  criticism,  the  Church  has  done  wisely  in  no  way  to 
endeavour  to  set  limits  to  its  activities,  knowing  that  if  it 
be  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  humility,  it  will 
only  strengthen  the  foundations  of  her  Faith  and  illu 
minate  its  meaning.  In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Nippon  Sei  Kokwai  (like  the  Catholic  Church 
generally)  does  not  endeavour  to  define  the  exact  nature 
and  limits  of  inspiration. 

NOTE  19.    See  p.  32. 

Even  the  most  degraded  forms  of  idolatry,  such  as 
African  fetishism,  are  a  witness  to  the  presence  of  this 
instinct,  as  again  are  the  reversions  which  have  occurred 
from  atheistic  into  polytheistic  systems.  Of  these  latter 
the  history  of  Buddhism  supplies  the  most  notable  instance. 
As  taught  in  India  two  thousand  years  ago,  Buddhism 
denied  the  existence  of  any  divine  being  or  beings.  In 
later  times  it  lost  its  hold  on  the  land  of  its  birth,  which 
returned  to  the  polytheistic  system  of  Hinduism,  and  in 
more  northern  lands,  notably  in  China  and  Japan  itself, 
it  has  become  a  system  in  which  an  immense  host  of 
deities  claim  the  homage  of  its  votaries. 
L 
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NOTE  20.    See  p.  36. 

Where  several  hymns  are  used  at  the  same  service,  it  is 
undesirable  that  more  than  one  of  those  selected  should 
be  addressed  directly  to  our  blessed  Lord  or  to  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

NOTE  21.    See  p.  37. 

The  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  is  most  clear  and 
definite  on  the  valuelessness  of  ceremonial  apart  from 
devotion  of  heart  and  holiness  of  life.  See  for  instance 
Isaiah,  i.  10-17. 

NOTE  22.    See  p.  38. 

Compare  the  Rabbinic  saying  to  the  effect  that,  when 
two  or  three  study  together  the  divine  Law,  the  glory  of 
the  Shechinah  is  over  them. 

NOTE  23.    See  p.  40. 

The  eighteen  Benedictions  were  among  the  most  cele 
brated  of  Jewish  forms. 

NOTE  24.    See  p.  40. 

All  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  occur  separately, 
it  is  said,  in  Jewish  Books.  But  His  sanction  and  com 
mand  alone  have  made  it,  as  a  whole,  "  the  Prayer  of 
Christendom." 

NOTE  25.    See  p.  40. 

The  latter  part  of  the  Epistle  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
Eucharistic  prayer.  The  two  prayers  should  be  compared 
in  "  The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,"  a  treatise  only  a  few 
years  (if  at  all)  later. 
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NOTE  26.    See  p.  41. 

In  Christian  sects  which  have  discarded  such  forms, 
worship  has  always  tended  more  and  more  to  be  subordi 
nated  to  preaching.  The  chief  object  of  their  congrega 
tions  in  meeting  together  is  rather  to  be  edified  than  to 
offer  adoration  to  God.  Preaching  is  indeed  in  itself  a 
most  important  thing,  but  to  make  it  the  chief  part  of 
divine  service  is  a  serious  error. 

NOTE  27.    See  p.  41. 

In  private  and  family  devotions  greater  latitude  is 
naturally  accorded.  Any  competent  person,  clerical  or 
lay,  is  at  liberty  to  draw  up  and  circulate  suitable  forms 
for  these  purposes.  Moreover,  private  devotions  need 
not  be  confined  wholly  to  any  fixed  forms.  Indeed,  it  is 
best  that  they  should  not  be.  Each  individual  knows 
best  his  own  special  needs,  and  is  conscious  of  special 
gifts  and  blessings  received  from  God,  for  which  thanks 
are  due.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  neglects  altogether 
the  use  of  forms  in  private  prayers  is  likely  to  suffer  loss 
in  his  spiritual  life.  His  prayers  and  praises  will  be 
probably  not  only  very  imperfect  in  form,  but  incomplete 
in  range ;  distractions  will  easily  dissipate  his  attention, 
and  he  will  find  it  harder  to  maintain  a  reverent  attitude 
of  mind  in  the  Presence  of  God. 

NOTE  28.    See  p.  41. 

The  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Christian  customs.  Tertullian  wrote  (about  A.D. 
200),  "  At  every  going  in  and  out,  in  all  the  ordinary 
actions  of  daily  life  we  trace  upon  the  forehead  the  sign  of 
the  Cross."  It  is  still  used,  perhaps  almost  too  frequently, 
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by  our  brethren  of  the  Russian  Church.  Its  use  might 
with  advantage  be  revived  among  ourselves,  if  this  could 
be  done  naturally  and  without  constraint. 

NOTE  29.    See  p.  44. 

Our  Japanese  Prayer  Book  unfortunately  does  not  con 
tain  any  definite  rubric  in  reference  to  daily  service  ;  but 
the  calendar  and  the  division  of  the  Psalter,  as  well  as 
the  rubric  before  the  Collects,  indicate  the  mind  of  the 
Church. 

NOTE  30.    See  p.  45. 

See  the  table  of  "Feasts  to  be  observed  throughout 
the  Year."  In  what  sense  Christians  observe  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  and  in  what  sense  we  pray  for  grace  to 
observe  it  in  the  Communion  Office,  is  explained  clearly 
in"  the  "  Duty  to  God  "  in  the  Catechism.  The  duty  of 
observing  the  first  day  of  the  week  does  not  rest  on  the 
same  grounds  as  the  duty  of  observing  the  Sabbath  rested 
on  among  the  Jews,  nor  is  it  encompassed  with  like  re 
strictions.  The  Lord's  Day  should  not  be  called  the 
Sabbath.  It  is  the  weekly  commemoration  of  the  Resur 
rection  of  our  Lord,  and  a  day  of  rest  and  united  worship. 
Its  observance  cannot  be  neglected  by  any  without  grave 
spiritual  loss,  unless  they  are  placed  in  circumstances 
over  which  they  have  not  control. 

NOTE  31.    See  p.  45. 

Bishop  Barry  writes  ("  Teacher's  Prayer  Book,"  p.  23), 
"  The  weekly  Festival  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  the  weekly 
fast  of  Friday  as  the  day  of  the  Passion,  are  probably 
as  old  as  Christianity  itself.  All  the  later  system  may  be 
considered  as  a  growth  from  these,  or  an  addition  grafted 
upon  them ;  naturally  developing  itself,  as  Christianity 
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became  dominant  over  the  life  of  the  world,  and  so  came 
to  express  itself  in  form  and  law." 

S.  Athanasius  ("  Festal  Letter  III.,"  §  i)  gives  the  true 
principle  underlying  a  calendar  in  the  following  words  : 
"  We  do  not  keep  the  festival  as  observers  of  days,  knowing 
that  the  blessed  Apostle  reproves  those  who  do  so,  ... 
but  rather  do  we  consider  the  day  solemn  because  of  the 
feast,  so  that  all  of  us  who  serve  God  in  every  place  may 
together  in  our  prayers  be  well  pleasing  to  God." 

NOTE  32.    See  p.  48. 

The  word  nvar^piov  is  used  in  early  Greek  ecclesiastical 
writers  in  various  senses,  (a)  The  Incarnation.  This  is 
a  very  common  use  ;  cf.  I  Tim.  iii.  16.  (b}  The  spiritual 
union  of  Christ  and  His  Church  ;  cf.  Ephes.  v.  32. 
(c)  God's  revelation  in  Christ  ;  cf.  Coloss.  iv.  3.  (d)  Sacred 
rites  generally  ;  this  use  is  late  among  Greek  theologians. 
(e)  The  two  Sacraments  of  the  Gospel  ;  this  is  a  common 
use  in  S.  Chrysostom  and  the  great  Greek  Fathers.  The 
Latin  word  sacramentum,  of  which  the  usual  meaning  in 
secular  writers  is  a  soldier's  oath,  was  used  by  the  Latin 
Fathers  of  any  sacred  ceremony,  but  more  especially  of 
Baptism  and  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

NOTE  33.    See  p.  48. 

It  was  not  till  the  fifteenth  century  that  it  was  laid  down 
by  the  Pope  of  Rome  with  authority  that  the  number  of 
sacraments  is  seven.  This,  with  our  fuller  definition  (see 
the  Catechism)  we  cannot  accept,  though  we  acknowledge 
that  the  rites  so  enumerated  partake  of  a  sacramental 
character.  The  statement  on  this  subject  in  the  Homilies 
of  the  English  Church  is  interesting.  One  sentence  may 
be  quoted  :  "  As  for  the  number  of  the  Sacraments,  if  they 
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should  be  considered  according  to  the  exact  signification 
of  a  Sacrament,  namely,  as  visible  signs  especially  com 
manded  in  the  New  Testament,  whereto  is  annexed  the 
promise  of  free  forgiveness  of  our  sins  and  of  our  holiness 
and  joining  in  Christ,  there  be  but  two  "  (Homily  on  the 
Common  Prayer  and  Sacraments). 

NOTE  34.    See  p.  48. 

It  may  be  freely  conceded  that  immersion  sets  forth 
the  inner  meaning  of  Baptism  better  than  aspersion. 
Both  are  allowed  by  the  Nippon  Set  Kokwai  (Church  of 
Japan) :  see  the  rubric  before  the  Baptismal  act.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the  grace  of  Baptism  is 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  water  which  is  used.  This 
were  indeed  a  most  mechanical  conception. 

NOTE  35.    See  p.  49. 

In  the  Constantinopolitan  and  allied  Liturgies  the  form 
of  words  is,  "  The  servant  of  God  is  baptized  into  the 
Name,"  etc.  In  all  the  Liturgies  of  Western  Europe,  as 
in  our  own,  the  first  person  is  employed  by  the  minister. 
Some  persons  have  held  that  the  phrase  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  baptism  "  into  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  " 
(chap.  viii.  16,  xix.  5,  cf.  x.  48),  shows  that  the  fuller  formu 
lary  was  only  used  in  the  case  of  converts  from  heathenism. 
Bishop  Lightfoot,  however,  denies  this,  holding  that  the 
Name  of  Jesus  only  was  specified,  as  "  the  characteristic 
element"  in  Christian  Baptism. 

NOTE  36.    See  p.  49. 

The  true  connection  of  regeneration  and  forgiveness 
should  be  clearly  apprehended.  It  is  not  that  those 
who  are  baptized  are  first  forgiven  and  then  regenerated. 
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Forgiveness  is  not  a  gift  which  must  be  received  before 
the  new  life  can  be  imparted.  Rather  it  is  implicated 
in  the  regeneration.  Those  who  are  "  in  Christ "  are  for 
given,  and  they  only. 

NOTE  37.    See  p.  49. 

In  this  passage  notice  (i)  that  Nicodemus  would  have 
been  familiar  with  the  symbolism  of  which  our  Lord 
makes  use.  The  baptism  of  proselytes  on  their  con 
version  to  Judaism  was  held  by  the  contemporary  Jewish 
rabbis  to  carry  with  it  a  regeneration.  (2)  That  the  Greek 
form  of  expression  (each  word  being  without  the  definite 
article)  closely  connects  "  water  "  and  "  Spirit," — "  of  water 
and  Spirit,"  not  "  of  the  water  and  of  the  Spirit."  "  The 
two  are  co-ordinate,  correlative,  complementary "  (The 
Bishop  of  Durham,  on  this  passage). 

NOTE  38.    See  p.  49. 

In  this  text  notice : 

(a)  All  nations  are  to  be  made  disciples,  not  merely 
some  individuals  in  each  nation. 

(&)  The  use  of  the  preposition  tig  (into)  implying  in 
corporation,  subjection,  communion. 

(c)  The  one  Name,  not  Names.  , 

(d)  The  equality  of  the  Three  Persons. 

NOTE  39.    See  p.  50. 

The  Life  here  referred  to  is  the  Life  by  which  the 
Christian  lives ;  that  is,  the  risen  Life  of  Christ.  The 
life  which  he  lives,  would  require  another  Greek  word. 

NOTE  40.    See  p.  53. 

The  doctrine  of  the  inherent  evil  of  matter  which  was 
held  by  the  Gnostics  led  naturally  to  the  repudiation  of 
baptism  as  a  means  of  grace. 
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The  teaching  of  Jovinian,  a  Roman  monk  who  lived  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  seems  the  only  ex 
ception  to  the  statement  in  the  text.  He  was  refuted  by 
S.  Ambrose  and  S.  Jerome.  His  history  is  obscure,  and 
his  opinions  do  not  seem  to  have  carried  weight. 

NOTE  41.    See  p.  55. 

A  useful  catena  of  patristic  quotations  may  be  found  in 
Bishop  Harold  Browne  on  the  Articles,  under  Article  xxvii. 
I  am  indebted  to  it  for  the  quotations  in  the  text. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regenera 
tion  assumed  an  especial  importance  during  the  Pelagian 
controversy.  The  Catholics  appealed  with  confidence  to 
the  traditional  teaching  of  the  Church.  A  canon  of  the 
Council  held  at  Carthage  in  418  A.D.,  which  was  attended 
by  over  200  Bishops  from  various  parts  of  the  West,  is  o 
interest  in  this  connection.  Its  words  are  :  "  If  any  man 
says  that  new-born  children  need  not  be  baptized,  or  that 
they  should  indeed  be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
but  that  they  have  in  them  no  original  sin  inherited  from 
Adam,  which  must  be  washed  away  in  the  bath  of  re 
generation,  so  that  in  their  case  the  formula  of  baptism 
'  for  the  remission  of  sins '  must  not  be  taken  literally,  but 
figuratively,  let  him  be  anathema  ;  because,  according  to 
Romans,  v.  12,  the  sin  of  Adam,  in  whom  all  sinned,  has 
passed  upon  all." 

NOTE  42.    See  p.  58. 

In  S.  John's  Epistle  (i  S.  John,  iii.  9;  v.  18,  etc.)  re 
generation  is  predicated  of  those  who  are  actually  living 
lives  which  correspond  with  the  obligations  of  Baptism. 
This  use  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration,  rightly  understood.  It  is  the  will  of  God 
that  all  who  are  baptized  should  live  answerably  to  their 
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high  calling,  and  He  gives  them  what  theologians  have 
termed  "  sufficient  grace  "  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  But 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  "  irresistible  grace  "  of  which 
Calvin  and  his  followers  have  spoken.  All  grace  may  be 
resisted.  The  term  "  regenerate,"  then,  may  be  applied 
rightly,  if  it  is  duly  understood  in  each  case,  either  to  all 
who  receive  or  to  all  who  make  due  use  of  the  gift 
of  God. 

NOTE  43.    See  p.  63. 

The  teaching  of  the  27th  Article  of  Religion  is  no 
less  strong.  This  has  sometimes  been  denied  by  those 
who  have  failed  to  notice  the  connection  of  this  Article 
with  the  25th.  The  2$th  Article  first  lays  down  that  the 
two  sacraments  are  "effectual  signs  of  grace  ...  by 
which  God  doth  work  invisibly  in  us."  It  follows  that  in 
the  27th  Article  the  word  sign  is  to  be  understood  in  this 
definite  sense. 

NOTE  44.    See  p.  63. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  at  length  the  question  of 
Infant  Baptism.  Very  little  difficulty  will  be  felt  on 
the  matter  by  those  who  (a)  have  understood  the  real 
meaning  of  regeneration,  and  (b]  hold  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  and  its  consequences.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  infants  are  capable  of  receiving  divine  blessings  ;  cf. 
S.  Matth.  xix.  13,  S.  Luke,  i.  15,  Jeremiah,  i.  5,  etc.  If 
then  they  really  suffer  through  the  sin  of  the  First  Adam, 
it  is  far  easier  than  not  to  believe  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  has  provided  for  their  restoration  in  the  Second 
Adam.  The  parallel  of  circumcision  under  Judaism 
seems  also  conclusive.  It  is  impossible  to  think  that 
Jewish  children  were  of  old  in  a  better  position  than 
Christian  children  are  now,  in  respect  of  admission  to  the 
blessings  of  the  divine  covenant.  The  objections  which 
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are  urged  nearly  all  depend,  when  they  are  analyzed,  on 
the  mistaken  opinion  that  the  characteristic  idea  of  Holy 
Baptism  is  that  of  self-dedication  to  the  service  of  God. 

NOTE  45.    See  p.  63. 

These  words  do  not  occur  in  the  ancient  forms.  They 
were  inserted  by  the  Reformers.  Notice  the  special 
strength  of  the  words  employed  in  receiving  an  infant 
into  the  Church  after  a  private  Baptism. 

NOTE  46.    See  p.  65. 

The  Catechism  taken  as  a  whole  makes  this  no  less 
clear. 

NOTE  47.    See  p.  67. 

From  "The  Seven  Gifts,"  page  87,  by  Archbishop 
Benson.  The  sentences  which  follow  are  :  "  Upon  the 
Twelve  He  came  with  a  visible  Epiphany,  as  every 
analogy  would  expect ;  on  Christians  at  large  He  came 
in  the  plainest  simplicity — '  I  will  send  Him  unto  you.  .  .  . 
They  laid  their  hands  on  them.  .  .  .  He  fell  on  them.' 
And  ever  after  in  the  letters  of  the  Apostles,  such  is  the 
frequency  of  verbal  and  phraseological  allusion  to  the 
custom,  that,  as  a  scholar  once  remarked  to  me,  '  Con 
firmation  seems  more  present  to  the  earliest  Christian 
habits  of  thought  than  Baptism  itself.' " 

In  this  connection  the  following  passages  should  be 
studied  : 

Acts,  ii.  38,  39. — Notice  the  future  tense  \rip\fsea9f  ("  ye 
shall  receive "),  implying  probably  some  little  interval 
between  the  Baptism  and  the  further  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

i  Cor.  xii.  13. — Notice  the  tense  of  «7ror«r0jj/u£v,  "we 
were  all  made  to  drink,"  that  is,  at  a  definite  time  in  the 
past. 
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Gal.  iv.  6. — Where  the  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  depend  on  the  privilege 
of  sonship,  which  has  been  already  received. 

i  S.  John,  ii.  20  and  27. — On  this  text  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  writes  :  "  This  gift  is  referred  to  a  particular 
time  (verse  27,  8  tXa/3m),  and  the  narrative  of  the  Acts 
fixes  this  normally  at  the  Imposition  of  Hands  which  fol 
lowed  on  Baptism  (Acts,  viii.  14  foil.)." 

These  are  only  examples  of  the  numerous  passages  in 
which  a  like  reference  is  latent. 

NOTE  48.    See  p.  67. 

The  words  in  Hebrews,  vi.  2,  "  doctrine  of  washings 
and  laying  on  of  hands,"  are  of  importance.  The  in 
terpretation  which  makes  them  simply  refer  to  Jewish 
rites  must  be  rejected.  The  six  points  which  are  enume 
rated  are  an  explanation  of  the  remarkable  phrase,  "  the 
word  of  the  beginning  of  Christ"  (vi.  i).  Jewish  rites 
could  not  be  so  designated.  Rather  "  the  doctrine  of 
washings  "  must  be  understood  as  the  teaching  which  the 
Hebrew  Christians  had  received  in  reference  to  the  differ 
ence  between  Jewish  lustrations  and  the  Christian  Sacra 
ment  of  Baptism.  And  "  the  doctrine  of  the  Laying  on 
of  Hands  "  refers  to  Confirmation.  Teaching  in  reference 
to  Holy  Orders  would  probably  not  be  included  in  the 
"  first  principles  of  the  beginning  of  the  oracles  of  God  " 
(v.  12 ;  cf.  "  the  word  of  the  beginning  of  Christ "  and  the 
"foundation,"  vi.  i).  See  Delitzsch's  note  on  the  passage, 
and  his  Excursus,  from  which  a  quotation  is  given  below 

in  Note  49. 

NOTE  49.    See  p.  68. 

The  Laying  on  of  Hands,  besides  appointment  to  and 
endowment  for  office,  is  also  used  to  signify  the  divine 
Blessing  in  wider  senses.  See,  for  instance,  Gen.  xlviii.  14 
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(Jacob's  benediction  of  the  sons  of  Joseph),  S.  Matth.  xix. 
13-15  (Our  Lord's  blessing  little  children),  S.  Matth.  ix. 
1 8  and  S.  Mark,  xvi.  18  (of  the  recovery  of  the  sick). 

It  may  be  added,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  the  view,  that  in 
apostolic  days  the  Laying  on  of  Hands  conferred  mira 
culous  powers  only,  and  that  therefore  its  efficacy  was 
limited  to  the  first  age.  God  does  not  so  deal  with  His 
Church,  nor  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  were  miraculous 
and  ordinary  gifts  separated  by  any  such  marked  line  of 
demarcation.  Delitzsch  ("  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews," 
Excursus  A,  vol.  i.,  p.  290)  well  says  that  so  to  argue  is 
"  to  repeat  that  testimonium  paupertatis,  which  the 
Church  is  so  sadly  ready  at  all  times,  without  shame  or 
sorrow,  to  present  against  itself,  and  is  not  consistent 
with  those  various  testimonies  of  Scripture,  which  speak 
of  the  charismata  without  distinguishing  miraculous  or 
extraordinary  gifts  from  such  as  were  ethical  and  common 
to  all  Christians,  e.g.  Romans,  xii.  4-8."  He  adds,  "  The 
Church  of  the  present  falls  already  far  enough  below  that 
of  the  primitive  times,  not  to  need  to  make  the  matter 
still  worse,  by  creating  dogmas  about  her  own  defi 
ciencies." 

NOTE  50.    See  p.  68. 

"  The  Laying  on  of  Hands  .  .  .  speaks  ...  of  a 
transmission  of  sacred  powers  from  man  to  man  and  from 
generation  to  generation,  calls  the  new-made  Christian 
to  wider  duties  in  the  world  and  invokes  upon  him  the 
Spirit  by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to  accomplish  his 
task."  From  "  The  Relation  of  Confirmation  to  Baptism," 
p.  13,  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Mason,  a  book  of  much 
research  and  high  suggestiveness,  to  which  I,  in  company 
(I  should  believe)  with  most  recent  writers  on  this  subject, 
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am  greatly  beholden,  though  I  am  not  able  to  follow  my 
friend  in  every  statement  of  his  volume. 

NOTE  5 1.    See  p.  72. 

"The  Gifts  cover  the  whole  area  of  Life,  individual 
and  corporate.  There  is  not  one  department  of  our  work 
which  is  not  brooded  over  by  one  of  His  mighty  influences, 
nor  one  of  those  influences  which  does  not  find  its  sphere 
on  earth  in  the  active  regions  of  our  spiritual  life.  This 
activity  comprehends  Thought  and  Teaching,  Consulta 
tion  and  Action,  Truth  and  Worship  and  Morals.  If  we 
are  led  by  the  Spirit,  Christians  in  more  than  imagination, 
our  Christian  thought  is  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
of  Wisdom,  our  Christian  education  under  the  Spirit  of 
Understanding ;  our  deliberations  are  charged  with  His 
Spirit  of  Counsel,  our  actions  with  His  Spirit  of  Strength ; 
our  doctrine  is  inspired  by  His  Spirit  of  Knowledge,  our 
worship  by  His  Spirit  of  Godliness,  and  our  morals  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Fear  of  God." — Archbishop  Benson,  "  The 
Seven  Gifts,"  p.  8. 

NOTE  52.    See  p.  72. 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  holding  that  any  rite 
of  unction  is  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  in  con 
nection  with  Confirmation.  Such  texts  as  2  Cor.  i.  21, 
i  S.  John,  ii.  20,  27,  are  adequately  interpreted  of  the  in 
ward  grace,  and  do  not  necessarily  imply  an  external 
anointing. 

NOTE  53.    See  p.  72. 

When  the  rite  of  Unction  or  Chrism  has  been  cele 
brated  without  the  definite  Laying  on  of  Hands,  there  is  no 
reason  for  disparaging  it,  or  counting  it  invalid  in  relation 
to  the  grace  which  is  impetrated  in  the  accompanying 
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prayers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prayer  of  those  who 
have  only  received  the  chrism  may  not  be  rejected,  if, 
relying  on  the  clear  evidence  of  the  New  Testament,  they 
ask  also  to  be  allowed  to  receive  the  Laying  on  of  Hands. 

NOTE  54.    See  p.  74. 

This  title  is  noteworthy  in  connection  with  our  name 
for  Ordination,  "  The  Laying  on  of  Hands  upon  Deacons, 
Priests,"  etc.  These  titles  emphasize  the  truth  that  all 
are  admitted  to  a  common  priesthood  in  the  Church, 
some  only  to  the  exercise  of  special  ministrations  accord 
ing  to  a  due  gradation.  The  same  sign  admits  alike  to 
the  common  priesthood  of  the  whole  Christian  people, 
and  to  the  special  priesthood  of  the  ministry. 

NOTE  55.    See  p.  75. 

This  part  of  the  service  was  only  added  to  the  English 
Confirmation  rite  in  the  year  1662.  With  us  it  may  be 
omitted  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  baptized  on 
the  same  day.  (See  the  second  rubric  at  the  end  of  the 
service.)  The  ratification  of  vows  has  no  Scriptural  or 
Catholic  sanction  analogous  to  that  of  the  Confirmation 
itself.  Strictly  speaking,  it  cannot  be  counted  among 
"  means  of  grace."  It  is  rather  an  expression  of  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  the  servant  of  Christ.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Church  it  has  been  customary  to  conclude  any  specially 
solemn  season,  such  as  Lent,  by  a  service  of  which  such  a 
renewal  of  vows  has  formed  part.  This  practice  might 
well  be  adopted  among  ourselves.  In  scholastic  language, 
Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Orders  confer  character,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  repeated.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  a  renewal  of  the  vows  of  Baptism 
from  time  to  time,  both  publicly  and  privately. 
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NOTE  56.    See  p.  75. 

This  "  collect  ...  is  of  primitive  antiquity,  being  in 
the  Sacramentaries  of  Gelasius  and  S.  Gregory,  and 
also  in  S.  Ambrose's  '  Treatise  on  the  Sacraments,'  while 
its  position  and  use  indicate  a  still  higher  antiquity.  It  is 
also  to  be  found,  in  more  Oriental  language,  in  the  Con 
firmation  Office  of  the  Eastern  Church  "  (Blunt,  "  Anno 
tated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  p.  442).  It  should  be 
carefully  compared  with  the  prayers  which  precede  the 
act  of  Baptism  in  the  Baptismal  Offices.  In  those  prayers 
we  ask,  on  behalf  of  the  person  to  be  baptized,  for  re 
generation,  forgiveness,  and  the  graces  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity.  In  this  prayer  we  assume  that  our  former  peti 
tions  have  been  heard  and  answered,  and  pray  besides  for 
the  sevenfold  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  This  contrast  very 
clearly  indicates  the  mind  of  the  Church. 

NOTE  57.    See  p.  75. 

There  should  be  no  break  in  the  service  between 
the  Collect  and  the  Imposition  of  Hands.  They  together 
form  the  act  of  Confirmation.  "They  prayed  for  them 
that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Spirit.  .  .  .  Then  laid 
they  their  hands  on  them,  and  they  received  the  Holy 
Spirit"  (Acts,  viii.  15  and  17). 

NOTE  58.    See  p.  82. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham,  "  Revelation  of  the  Father," 
p.  40  :  "  It  is  easy  to  say  that  '  eating  of  the  bread  of  life,' 
or  *  eating  the  flesh  of  Christ,'  is  a  figurative  way  of  describ 
ing  faith  in  Christ.  But  such  a  method  of  dealing  with 
the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  is  really  to  empty  them  of 
their  divine  force.  .  .  .  To  eat  is  to  take  that  into  ourselves 
which  we  can  assimilate  as  the  support  of  life.  The 
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phrase,  '  to  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,'  expresses  therefore,  as 
perhaps  no  other  language  could  express,  the  great  truth 
that  Christians  are  made  partakers  of  the  human  nature 
of  their  Lord,  which  is  united  in  one  Person  to  His  divine 
nature  ;  that  He  imparts  to  us  now,  and  that  we  can 
receive  into  our  own  manhood,  something  of  His  man 
hood,  which  may  be  the  seed,  so  to  speak,  of  the  glorified 
bodies  in  which  we  shall  hereafter  behold  Him." 

NOTE  59.    See  p.  84. 

No  adequate  grounds  have  ever  been  assigned  for  the 
Roman  custom  of  refusing  the  cup  to  the  laity.  It  is 
opposed  alike  to  Scripture  and  early  custom. 

NOTE  60.     See  p.  86. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  when  our  Lord  said 
of  His  own  words  that  "  they  are  spirit  and  are  life,"  He 
meant  to  speak  of  them  as  symbolical.  Rather  the  two 
terms  spirit  and  life  imply  the  fullest  reality  and  power, 
but  exercised  primarily  in  the  spiritual,  not  the  natural 
sphere.  Again,  the  reference  to  the  Ascension  in  v.  62 
does  not  in  any  way  withdraw  the  earlier  teaching,  but 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  understanding  it  spiritually. 
Otherwise  the  words  would  be  inapplicable  to  the  con 
dition  of  the  Church  between  the  Ascension  and  Second 
Coming. 

NOTE  61.    See  p.  86. 

The  supra-local  character  of  the  Eucharistic  Presence 
was  recognized  by  the  greatest  of  the  schoolmen,  S. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  He  writes  that,  "considered  in  re 
spect  to  dimension  of  place,  the  Body  of  Christ  is  only 
in  heaven."  The  Council  of  Trent  also,  where  the  subject 
was  a  matter  of  long  debate,  decreed  that  Christ  is  present 
naturally  only  in  heaven,  but  in  other  places  sacramental 'ly. 
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It  seems  very  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  these  state 
ments  with  any  form  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

NOTE  62.    See  p.  86. 

The  attempt  of  the  scholastic  divines,  accepted  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  to  explain  the  relation  of  the  divine 
gift  to  the  outward  element  by  the  doctrine  of  Transub 
stantiation,  must  be  rejected. 

(1)  It  is  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture.     Our  Lord  dis 
tinctly  spoke  of  the  wine  as  the  fruit  of  the  -vine,  after 
Consecration  ;  see  S.  Matthew,  xxvi.  29. 

(2)  It  was  unknown  to  the  Fathers.     One  passage  must 
suffice  by  way  of  proof  out  of  many  which  might  be  quoted. 
The  Greek  Father,  Theodoret,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  published  a  treatise  on  the  two  Natures  in 
the  Person  of  Christ,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
himself  and  a  heretic.     In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
the  heretic  says,  "  The  symbols  of  the  Lord's  Body  and 
Blood  are  one  thing  before  the  priest's  invocation,  but 
after  it  are  changed  and  become  another ;  so  the  Lord's 
Body  since  His  Ascension  is  changed  into  the  substance 
of  the  Deity."    Theodoret  replies,  "  Nay  ;  for  it  is  untrue 
that  after  consecration  the  mystical  elements  depart  out 
of  their  proper  nature,  remaining  as   they  do  in   their 
former  substance  and  figure  and  form,  and  being  visible 
and  tangible  just  as  they  were  before."     Such  words  could 
not  have  been  written  if  the  Church  of  the  fifth  century 
had  believed  in  Transubstantiation. 

(3)  It  depends  on  a  philosophical  distinction  between 
substance  and  accidents,  which  is  most  probably  without 
foundation. 

(4)  It  is  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  which 
are  also  given  us  by  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  view  that  the  Holy  Communion 
M 
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is  a  bare  symbolical  and  memorial  rite  is  even  further 
from  the  truth.  It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  our  Lord's 
teaching  in  S.  John,  vi.,  or  with  S.  Paul's  teaching  in 
i  Corinthians,  x.  and  xi. ;  and,  though  it  is  still  widely  held 
in  the  various  Protestant  sects,  it  is  not  now  often  defended 
by  theologians.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  a  more  adequate 
appreciation  of  what  is  implied  in  the  Incarnation.  It  is 
rightly  felt  that  Sacraments  which  were  merely  symbolical 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  society  which  rests  upon  this 
supreme  fact.  The  view  is  generally  connected  with  the 
name  of  the  Swiss  reformer,  Zwingli. 

NOTE  63.    See  p.  88. 

See  the  quotation  from  S.  Irenasus  given  on  p.  97,  and 
from  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  Note  58. 

NOTE  64.    See  p.  89. 

S.  Justin  Martyr  in  his  "Dialogue"  (chapters  41  and 
70)  has  been  thought  to  use  the  word  TTOIILV  in  the  strict 
sense  of  sacrifice.  If  so,  he  stands  alone  among  the  Greek 
Fathers  in  this  respect. 

NOTE  65.    See  p.  92. 

On  this  word  inxwofitvov  Bishop  Wordsworth  (the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury)  writes  :  "  Even  here  the  thought  does 
not  rest  upon  the  mere  moment  of  death.  The  aphorism, 
'  Without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins ' 
(Hebr.  ix.  22),  is  not  to  be  explained  simply  of  the  out 
pouring  of  the  blood  of  the  slain  beasts  when  they  received 
their  death-wound.  We  are  apt  to  give  far  too  great  pro 
minence  to  this  in  our  conception  of  sacrifice.  But  this 
was  not  the  special  work  of  the  priest.  That  was  rather 
connected  with  the  blood — the  symbol  of  life — after  it  had 
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left  the  body  ;  first  Ihe  reception  of  it,  and  then  its  appli 
cation,  which  was,  as  has  been  well  said,  '  the  most  signifi 
cant  part  of  the  sacrifice.'  In  some  cases  it  was  sprinkled 
on  the  altar  ;  in  others  it  was  applied  to  the  horns  of  one 
or  other  of  the  altars  ;  in  others  it  was  sprinkled  upon  the 
veil ;  or,  lastly,  it  was  taken,  as  on  the  day  of  the  Atone 
ment,  within  the  veil  and  sprinkled  upon  the  mercy-seat 
seven  times,  and  then  applied  to  the  horns  of  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering  and  sprinkled  upon  it  seven  times." 

Compare  with  this  the  following  striking  passage  from 
Bishop  Westcott's  "  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of 

S.John  "(p.  35): 

"  Two  distinct  ideas  were  included  in  the  sacrifice  of  a 
victim,  the  death  of  the  victim  by  the  shedding  of  its 
blood,  and  the  liberation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  principle  of 
life,  by  which  it  had  been  animated,  so  that  this  became 
available  for  another  end.  The  ritual  of  sacrifice  took 
account  of  both  these  moments  in  the  symbolic  act. 
The  slaughtering  of  the  victim,  which  was  properly  the 
work  of  the  offerer,  was  sharply  separated  from  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood,  which  was  the  exclusive  work  of 
the  priest.  The  death  was  inflicted  by  him  who  in  his 
representative  acknowledged  the  due  punishment  of  his 
sin  ;  the  bringing  near  to  God  of  the  life  so  rendered  was 
the  office  of  the  appointed  mediators  between  God  and 
man.  Death  and  life  were  both  exhibited,  death  as  the 
consequence  of  sin,  and  life  made  by  the  divine  appoint 
ment  a  source  of  life.  .  .  .  Thus  the  life  was  first  sur 
rendered  and  then  united  with  God.  All  that  was 
foreshadowed  by  the  Mosaic  sacrificial  system,  .  .  . 
Christ  supplied.  With  Him,  the  Son  of  Man,  all  men  are 
made  capable  of  vital  union  ;  in  Him  all  men  find  their 
true  life.  He  endured  the  Cross  at  the  hands  of  men 
.  .  .  and  'by  His  own  Blood  He  entered  in  once  for  all 
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into  the  Holy  Place'  (Hebr.  ix.  12).  Thus  in  accordance 
with  the  typical  teaching  of  the  Levitical  ordinances,  the 
blood  of  Christ  represents  Christ's  life,  (i)  as  rendered  in 
free  self-sacrifice  to  God  for  men,  and  (2)  as  brought 
into  perfect  fellowship  with  God,  having  been  set  free  by 
death.  The  Blood  of  Christ  is,  as  shed,  the  Life  of 
Christ  given  for  men  ;  and  as  offered,  the  Life  of  Christ 
now  given  to  men,  the  Life  which  is  the  spring  of  their 
life  (S.  John,  xii.  24).  In  each  case  the  efficacy  of  the  Life 
of  Christ  depends,  from  man's  side,  on  the  incorporation 
of  the  believer  "  in  Christ." 

NOTE  66.    See  p.  93. 

The  "draw  near"  of  the  Eucharistic  invitation  (in 
our  own  service  placed  before  the  Confession)  is  plainly 
taken  from  these  verses.  Of  the  last  clause  Bishop 
Westcott  writes  ("  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,"  x.  22)  :  "The  two  phrases  appear  to  contain 
allusions  to  the  Christian  sacraments.  That  to  the 
Eucharist  is  veiled  ;  that  to  Baptism  is  unquestionable. 
In  the  one  case  the  reference  is  primarily  to  the  spiritual 
efficacy  of  the  divine  working,  of  which  the  Holy 
Eucharist  is  the  appointed,  but  not  the  sole  means  ;  in 
the  other  to  the  outward  act."  In  reading  the  Epistles 
it  must  be  remembered  that  latent  allusions  to  the 
Eucharistic  rite  would  be  readily  recognized  by  worship 
pers  who  were  accustomed  daily,  or  at  very  short  intervals, 
to  be  present  at  it. 

NOTE  67.    See  p.  94. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  did  not  recognize,  with  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  that  our  Lord's  Melchizedekian  priesthood 
is  exercised  primarily  in  "  the  heavenly  places."  Most 
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strangely,  the  decree  only  refers  to  a  Priesthood  of  Christ 
as  exercised  on  the  altars  of  the  earthly  Church.  This 
has  tended  to  materialize  and  lower  the  Roman  idea  of 
sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist,  whereas  the  ancient  services, 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  the  Church  is  even 
now  with  the  ascended  Christ  in  glory,  regard  the  acts  of 
the  Church  on  earth  as  merely  the  counterpart  of  our 
Lord's  perpetual  action  in  heaven,  and  as  means  of 
uniting  us  with  Him  in  His  intercession.  Prayers  in  the 
Roman  Missal  which  have  come  down  from  ancient 
days  fully  recognize  what  the  decree  of  the  Council 
tended  to  obscure. 

Similarly  it  was  very  undesirable,  without  definition,  to 
speak  of  the  Eucharist  as  "  sacrifitium  vere  propitia- 
toriwn."  On  this  subject  the  following  words  of  Pro 
fessor  Mozley  are  worth  careful  consideration  ("Theo 
logical  Papers,"  p.  216) :  "There  are  two  distinct  senses 
in  which  an  act  may  be  said  to  be  propitiatory.  The  act 
of  Christ's  sacrifice  on  the  Cross  had  an  original  pro 
pitiatory  power ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  the  cause  of  any 
other  act,  or  any  act  of  man,  or  any  rite  being  pro 
pitiatory.  .  .  .  We  may  allow  that  in  common  language 
a  man  may  do  something,  which  will  .  .  .  restore  him  to 
God's  favour ;  but  then  all  the  power  that  any  action  of 
man  can  have  for  this  end  is  a  derived  power,  derived 
from  Christ's  sacrifice,  from  which  any  other  sacrifice,  the 
Eucharistic  one  included,  borrows  its  virtue,  and  without 
which  it  would  be  wholly  null  and  void.  Why  then  did 
the  Fathers  of  Trent,  when  they  had  all  human  language 
at  their  command,  deliberately  choose  to  call  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  '  vere  propitiatoritim '  ?  They  may  have 
said  it  was  vere  propitiatorinm  in  the  secondary  sense  ; 
but  no  one  can  fail  to  see  the  misleading  effect  of  such 
language." 
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It  may  be  added  that  a  large  number  of  Anglican 
divines  of  all  theological  schools  have  recognized  the 
sacrificial  character  of  the  Eucharist,  rightly  understood. 
Thus: 

(a)  Bishop  Ridley  (sixteenth   century)  wrote :    "  The 
priest  doth  offer  an  unbloody   sacrifice,  if  it  be  rightly 
understood"  ("Works,"  Parker  Society,  p.  250). 

(b)  Bishop    Andrews    (seventeenth    century),    "  The 
Eucharist  ever  was,  and  by  us  is,  considered  both  as  a 
sacrament  and  as   a  sacrifice"  ("Answer  to   Cardinal 
Perron  ").     And  again,  "  This  is  it  in  the  Eucharist  that 
answereth  to  the  sacrifice  in  the  Passover.    To  them  it 
was,  '  Do  this  in  prefiguration  of  me ; '  to  us  it  is,  '  Do 
this  in  commemoration  of  me.'     By  the  same  rule  theirs 
was,  by  the  same  may  ours  be  termed  a  sacrifice — in 
rigour  of  speech  neither  of  them  is  ;  for  (to  speak  after 
the  exact  manner  of  divinity)  there  is  but  one  only  sacri 
fice  properly  so   called,  that  is  Christ's  death  .  .  .  and 
that  sacrifice  but  once  performed,  at  His  death  ;  but  ever 
before  represented  in  figure  from  the  beginning,  and  ever 
now  repeated  in  memory,  to  the  world's  end.     That  only 
absolute ;    all  else  relative    to  it,   representative  of  it, 
operatively  it"  ("Sermons"). 

(c)  Bishop  Beveridge  (eighteenth  century)  :  "  I  believe 
that  the  Sacrament  ...  is  properly  called  a  sacrifice,  as 
representing  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross." 

(d)  Bishop  Christopher   Wordsworth  (nineteenth  cen 
tury)  :    "  The  Church  of  England  has   all  the  sacrifice 
which  the  Catholic  Church  has,  and  she  dares  not  have 
more.     In  her  Office  for  the  Holy  Communion,  she  has  a 
sacrificium  primitivum,   i.e.,  a  sacrifice   in    which   she 
offers  "  alms  and  oblations,"  primitice,  or  first  fruits  of  His 
own  gifts,  to  God  as  the  Creator  and  Giver  of  all ;  she 
has  a  sacrificium  eticharisticum,  i.e.,  a  "  sacrifice  of  praise 
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or  thanksgiving ; "  she  has  a  sacrificium  votivum,  in  which 
the  communicant  presents  himself,  "  his  soul  and  body,  to 
be  a  reasonable  sacrifice  to  God,"  and  in  which  the  Church 
offers  herself,  which  is  Christ's  mystical  body,  to  God  ;  a 
sacrificium  commemoratiwim,  commemorative  of  the 
death  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  ;  a  sacrificium  reprce- 
sentativum,  which  represents  and  pleads  His  meritorious 
sufferings  to  God ;  a  sacrificium  impetrativum,  which 
implores  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death  from  Him  ;  and 
she  has  a  sacrificium  applicati-vum,  which  applies  them 
to  the  worthy  receiver.  But  she  has  no  sacrificium 
defectivum,  in  which  the  cup  is  denied  to  the  lay  com 
municant  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  she  a  sacrificium 
suppletivum,  to  make  up  any  supposed  defects  in  the  One 
great  sacrifice  offered  once  for  all  for  the  sins  of  the 
world  upon  the  Cross "  ("  Theophilus  Anglicanus," 
p.  194). 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  necessity  of  limiting  the 
meaning  of  the  word  propitiatory,  if  it  is  applied  to  the 
Eucharist,  is  now  recognized  by  some  Roman  divines. 

S.  Augustine's  definition  of  sacrifice,  which  is  given  at 
the  head  of  this  chapter,  should  be  carefully  noted. 

NOTE  68.    See  p.  95. 

The  "  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  "  is  one  of  the  earliest 
extant  Christian  writings.  It  is  generally  assigned  to 
the  end  of  the  first,  or  quite  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century. 

S.  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  martyred  at  Rome 
about  the  year  113  A.D.  His  seven  letters,  written  to  five 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to 
Polycarp,  on  his  way  to  martyrdom,  are  of  great  interest. 

.S".  Justin,  a  philosopher,  was  also  martyred  at  Rome, 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  He  wrote  two 
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Apologies  for  the  Christian  Faith,  addressed  to  the 
Roman  Emperors  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  a  Dialogue  with  a  Jew,  besides  many  works  which 
are  now  lost. 

S.  Irenaus  was  Bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  century.  He  wrote  a  book  against  the 
Gnostic  heresies,  which  contains  much  teaching  of  per 
manent  value.  He  was  probably  the  most  learned 
Christian  theologian  of  the  second  century. 

NOTE  69.    See  p.  98. 

The  Nestorian  Liturgy  of  SS.  Addai  and  Mari  in  its 
present  form  omits  the  recital  of  the  Institution,  pro 
bably  because  the  priest  was  accustomed  to  recite  it  from 
memory  (Hammond,  "Liturgies,"  p.  xxxv).  There  is  no 
full  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  extant  Western 
liturgies,  but  there  is  good  evidence  that  it  existed  in  the 
early  centuries,  and  has  been  omitted.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  this  happened  (Hammond,  "  Liturgies,"  p.  lix). 

NOTE  70.     See  p.  98. 

From  the  "  Liturgy  of  S.  James : " 

"  Priest.  Who  being  about  to  endure  His  voluntary  and 
life-giving  death  on  the  Cross,  the  sinless  for  us  sinners, 
in  the  night  wherein  He  was  betrayed  .  .  .  taking  bread 
in  His  holy  and  spotless  and  pure  and  immortal  hands, 
and  looking  up  to  heaven  and  showing  it  to  Thee,  His  God 
and  Father,  gave  thanks  and  hallowed  and  brake  it,  etc. 
.  .  .  saying,  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body  .  .  .  Drink  ye  all 
of  this,  This  is  my  blood,  etc. 

"  We  therefore  also  sinners,  remembering  His  life-giving 
passion,  His  salutary  Cross,  His  death  and  resurrection 
from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  His  ascension  into  heaven 
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and  session  on  the  right  hand  of  Thee,  His  God  and  Father, 
and  His  glorious  and  terrible  coming  again,  when  He  shall 
come  with  glory  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  and  to 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works,  offer  to  Thee, 
O  Lord,  this  tremendous  and  unbloodied  sacrifice,  be 
seeching  Thee  that  Thou  wouldst  not  deal  with  us  after  our 
sins  nor  reward  us  according  to  our  iniquities,  etc. 

"People.  Have  mercy  on  us,  Lord  God  the  Father 
Almighty. 

"  Priest.  Have  mercy  on  us,  O  God,  according  to  Thy 
great  goodness,  and  send  upon  us,  and  upon  these  gifts 
lying  before  Thee,  Thy  most  holy  Spirit,  the  Lord  and  life- 
giving,  sharer  of  the  Throne  and  the  Kingdom  with  Thee, 
God  and  Father,  and  Thine  only  begotten  Son,  consub- 
stantial  and  coeternal,  who  spake  in  the  Law  and  Prophets 
and  New  Testament,  etc.  .  .  .  Send  down  the  same  most 
holy  Spirit,  Lord,  upon  us  and  upon  these  holy  .  .  .  gifts, 
that  coming  upon  them  with  His  holy  and  good  and  glori 
ous  presence,  He  may  hallow  and  make  this  bread  the 
holy  Body  of  Christ. 

"  People.  Amen. 

"  Priest.  And  this  cup  the  precious  Blood  of  Christ : 

"People.  Amen. 

"  Priest.  That  theymaybe,to  those  that  partake  of  them, 
for  remission  of  sins  and  for  eternal  life,  for  sanctification 
of  souls  and  bodies,  for  bringing  forth  good  works,"  etc. 

NOTE  71.    See  p.  100. 

The  wording  of  the  Nicene  Canons  (325  A.D.),  on 
discipline,  may  suitably  be  compared  with  this  extract 
Indirectly  they  recognize  the  Eucharist  both  as  an  offering 
and  a  gift — an  offering  to  God  and  a  gift  from  God. 
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NOTE  72.    See  p.  102. 

In  connection  with  the  belief  in  our  Lord's  Presence 
in  the  Eucharist,  a  question  has  arisen  which  has  oc 
casioned  difficulty  to  some  minds.  Is  our  Lord,  it  is  asked, 
to  be  there  especially  worshipped  ?  Now  it  will  freely  be 
admitted,  that  on  the  one  hand,  no  worship  is  due  to  the 
sacred  elements  as  such,  either  before  or  after  consecration, 
and  that  on  the  other  hand,  worship  is  always  and  every 
where  to  be  offered  to  the  divine  Person  of  our  Lord,  with 
which  His  Humanity  has  been  taken  into  indissoluble 
union :  and  further,  there  will  be  no  hesitation  in  allowing, 
that  the  special  Presence  of  His  Humanity  anywhere  is 
an  occasion  of  worship,  than  which  none  can  be  conceived 
more  fitting.  It  follows  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  most 
suitable  occasion  for  the  worship  of  the  Son  of  Man.  But 
with  these  accepted  truths  must  be  joined  another,  namely, 
that  the  worship  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  is  directed  to  one  centre,  namely,  the  Presence  of 
the  glorified  Lord  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  This  is  the 
plain  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  more  especially  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation  (e.g.  chap.  iv.  and  v.). 

We  must  not,  then,  look  upon  the  Eucharist  as  intended 
to  establish  so  many  separate  centres  for  the  worship  of 
the  risen  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  our  worship  in  the 
Eucharist  must  never  in  intention  fall  short  of  the  place 
where  the  divine  glory  is  manifested.  The  special  Presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  vouchsafed  in  order  to  lift  the 
mind  of  the  worshipper  to  heaven,  not  to  fix  it  upon  earth. 
As  has  been  already  said,  in  the  Eucharist  very  especially 
we  are  with  Christ  "  in  the  heavenly  places." 

A  parallel  is  afforded  by  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  the 
soul  of  every  Christian.  No  one  would  allow  the  catholic 
belief,  that  Christ  is  really  present  in  the  soul  of  each 
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member  of  His  Body,  to  interfere  with  the  direction  of  all 
worship  to  Him  in  heaven.  On  this  point  we  may  well 
believe  that  if  we  could  overcome  the  human  limitations 
that  attach  to  all  our  ideas  of  time  and  space,  we  should 
see  that  the  apparent  difficulty  is  in  ourselves  alone. 

NOTE  73.    See  p.  103. 

This  essential  aspect  of  the  Eucharist  is  disastrously 
obscured  by  the  Roman  practice  of  solitary  masses.  The 
custom  is  of  late  origin.  In  the  earlier  middle  age  it  was 
generally  forbidden.  Thus,  a  Canon  of  Theodulf,  Bishop 
of  Orleans  (cent,  viii.),  adopted  by  Elfric,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (cent,  x.),  runs  :  "  Priests  ought  by  no  means 
to  sing  mass  alone  by  themselves  without  other  men  .  .  . 
The  priest  ought  to  greet  the  bystanders,  and  they  ought  to 
make  the  responses.  He  ought  to  remember  the  Lord's  de 
claration  in  the  Gospel,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  Name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  It 
is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  custom  here  condemned  with 
the  essential  idea  of  the  Eucharist  as  the  common  Feast 
of  the  Church,  and  with  the  definite  teaching  of  S.  Paul  in 
i.  Cor.  x.  16,  17.  It  was  no  doubt  the  rightful  desire  of 
the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  England  to 
emphasize  once  more  the  idea  of  communion  which  solitary 
masses  had  tended  to  put  in  the  background,  which  led 
them  to  give  comparatively  little  prominence  in  the  re 
formed  Liturgies  to  the  idea  of  a  sacrificial  memorial. 
Happily,  later  changes  have  tended  to  again  emphasize 
this  aspect  of  the  rite,  now  that  there  is  less  reason  to  fear 
the  special  danger  of  an  earlier  age. 

NOTE  74.    See  p.  103. 

The  tense  of  the  word  used  by  our  Lord  in  instituting 
the  Eucharist  should  be  noticed — not  7rotJj<ra«  but 
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"keep  doing  this."  The  early  Christians  seem  to  have 
received  the  Holy  Communion  daily.  In  the  third  century 
S.  Cyprian  writes  ("  On  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  14) :  "  We 
daily  ask  for  this  bread  to  be  given  to  us,  lest  we,  who 
are  in  Christ  and  receive  the  Eucharist  daily  for  the  food 
of  salvation,  should  by  the  commission  of  some  more 
grievous  sin  ...  be  separated  from  the  Body  of  Christ." 
S.  Augustine,  who  died  A.D.  430,  writes  in  an  extant  letter  to 
Januarius  :  "  Some  partake  daily  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ :  others  receive  it  only  on  certain  days  :  in  some 
places  no  day  passes  without  the  sacrifice  being  offered  : 
in  others  it  is  only  on  Saturday  and  the  Lord's  Day,  or  it 
may  be  only  on  the  Lord's  Day."  (For  these  references 
and  for  a  full  discussion,  see  Scudamore's  "  Notitia 
Eucharistica,"  p.  928  and  following.) 

As  the  middle  ages  advanced,  Communion  became  less 
frequent  among  the  laity ;  and  after  a  time  the  lamentable 
practice,  still  common  in  the  Roman  Communion,  arose 
of  lay  members  of  the  Church  receiving  only  once  in  the 
year,  though  priests  in  the  West  still  received  daily.  This 
again  led  to  the  abuse  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
congregation  being  generally  present  without  communi 
cating,  attendance  being  considered  a  substitute  for  re 
ception.  The  opinion  also  grew  up,  contrary  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Jewish  passover  and  to  the  words  of 
S.  Paul  (i  Cor.  xi.  26),  that  it  was  possible  to  take  suf 
ficient  part  in  the  Church's  memorial  sacrifice  without 
actually  partaking  of  the  consecrated  Elements.  The 
Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  rightly  anxious 
to  encourage  once  more  frequency  of  Communion  on  the 
part  of  the  laity  (see  the  references  to  the  Prayer  Book  in 
the  text).  We  may  be  thankful  that  in  our  own  day  there 
has  been  a  widespread  revival  of  the  ancient  practice  in 
this  respect.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  in  the  Nippon 
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Set  Kokwai  (Church  of  Japan)  it  should  become  a  uni 
versal  custom  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion  at  least 
on  every  Lord's  Day  and  Saint's  Day,  and  that  all  alike, 
clergy  and  laity,  should  as  a  rule  not  only  be  present,  but 
partake. 

As  regards  attendance  without  partaking,  it  should  be 
observed  that  in  the  ancient  Church  such  abstinence  was 
a  mark  of  being  for  the  time  in  the  rank  of  the  penitents. 
There  is  indeed  no  authority  in  the  Prayer  Book  for 
excluding  baptized  members  of  the  Church  from  the 
sacred  building  during  the  Celebration,  because  they  are 
not  desirous  to  communicate  at  the  time  :  nor  would  it  be 
desirable  to  adopt  such  a  rule.  The  time  may  often  be 
profitably  spent  by  such  persons  as  a  season  of  medita 
tion  and  prayer.  The  clergy,  however,  should  take  great 
care  to  impress  upon  all  alike,  that  to  communicate,  not 
merely  to  be  present  at  Communion,  alone  fulfils  our 
Lord's  command,  and  that  (analogously  to  the  Israelites 
under  the  Old  Covenant  at  the  Passover  Feast)  by 
participation  only  can  we  share  in  the  appointed  memorial, 
and  expect  to  receive  the  special  Eucharistic  grace. 

It  was  not  customary  in  the  early  Church  to  have  more 
than  one  Celebration  in  one  Church  on  the  same  day. 
There  is  no  analogy  therefore  to  be  found  in  antiquity  to 
the  modern  practice  of  attending  more  than  one  Eucharist 
on  the  same  day.  This  practice  also  may  be  of  value  to 
individuals,  as  securing  them  an  opportunity  of  devotion 
in  company  with  other  worshippers,  but  it  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  means  of  securing  any  further  sacramental 
grace.  , 

Fasting  before  the  Holy  Communion,  except  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  was  universal  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  certainly  very  usual  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
In  the  early  apostolic  age  the  Eucharist  followed  the 
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religious  meal  of  the  Agape,  or  Love-Feast.  The  rapid 
and  complete  disuse  of  this  custom  suggests  that  it  was 
discouraged,  if  not  forbidden,  by  the  Apostles.  These 
facts  show  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  a  sin  to  com 
municate  after  food,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who,  without  risk  to  bodily  health,  adopt  the  rule  of 
fasting  before  Communion,  follow  a  laudable  custom  of 
the  whole  Church,  and  may  expect  God's  blessing  in  so 
doing.  The  matter  is  one  of  discipline,  which  each 
Church  may  rule  for  itself,  or  like  our  own  Church,  leave 
without  special  regulation. 

NOTE  75.    See  p.  106. 

See  Gore,  "  The  Church  and  the  Ministry,"  p.  220, 
who  quotes  Maurice  ("  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  ii.  p.  1 18,  third 
edit.) :  "  If  we  called  the  four  Gospels  '  the  Institution  of  a 
Christian  Ministry '  we  might  not  go  very  far  wrong  or 
lose  sight  of  many  of  their  essential  qualities." 

NOTE  76.    See  p.  108. 

The  term  "apostolic  succession"  must  not  be  unduly 
pressed.  Certain  prerogatives  of  the  apostolate  were 
peculiar  to  themselves  alone,  for  instance,  the  bearing 
original  witness  to  our  Lord's  earthly  Life  and  to  His 
Resurrection  (Acts,  i.  21,  22),  and  the  exercise  of  a  uni 
versal  jurisdiction  (see  Pearson,  "  Determinatio  Theol.  I.," 
quoted  Liddon,  "  A  Father  in  Christ,"  second  edition, 
pp.  x-xii,  and  cp.  pp.  8  and  12  of  the  same  treatise).  That 
which  they  transmitted  to  their  successors  was  authority 
to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  ministry  which  they 
themselves  were  the  first  to  undertake  on  behalf  of  the 
churches  which  they  founded,  and  of  which  the  need  is 
the  same  in  every  age. 
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NOTE  77.    See  p.  109. 

On  this  text  M.  Godet  writes  :  "  This  utterance  seems 
to  imply  that  the  apostolate  will  perpetuate  itself  until 
Christ's  return  ;  and  in  fact  it  is  an  irresistible  con 
clusion  from  the  figure  employed,  that  there  will  remain 
to  the  end  in  the  Church  a  ministry  of  the  word  estab 
lished  by  Christ.  The  Apostles  perceived  this  so  clearly 
that  when  they  left  the  world  they  were  at  pains  to 
establish  a  ministry  of  the  word  to  take  their  place  in  the 
Church.  This  ministry  was  a  continuation  of  their  own, 
if  not  in  its  completeness  at  any  rate  in  one  of  its  most 
indispensable  functions — that  of  which  Jesus  speaks  in 
the  parable — the  distribution  of  spiritual  nourishment  to 
the  flock.  .  .  .  The  theory  which  makes  the  pastorate 
emanate  from  the  Church  as  its  representative  is  not 
Scriptural.  This  commission  is  rather  an  emanation 
from  the  Apostles,  and  therefore  mediately  an  institution 
of  Christ  Himself." 

NOTE  78.    See  p.  1 10. 

I  have  not  referred  in  the  text  to  the  mission  of 
S.  Paul  by  the  Church  at  Antioch  with  the  laying  on  of 
hands  (Acts,  xiii.  1-3  in  connection  with  xiv.  26,  27). 
There  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  character  and 
meaning  of  this  event.  Some,  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  ("  On 
the  Galatians,"  pp.  96-98,  fourth  edition)  have  accounted  it 
the  ordination  of  S.  Paul  to  his  apostolic  work.  Others 
(for  instance,  Professor  Ramsay  in  his  recent  volume  on 
"  S.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen,"  pp.  64-8) 
have  disputed  this,  holding  the  commission,  of  whatever 
nature  it  was,  which  was  then  conferred  to  have  reference 
only  to  the  particular  journey  then  in  view.  It  is  not  certain 
by  whom  hands  were  laid  upon  S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas. 
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It  is  possible  that  the  insertion  of  iravrtc  by  D.  may  give  the 
right  meaning,  though  the  whole  context  would  seem  to 
me  to  suggest  that  the  officiants  were  those  mentioned  in 
verse  i. 

Nor  have  I  ventured  to  attempt  any  further  discussion 
of  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  New  Testament 
prophets  to  the  regular  ministry.  It  is  a  matter  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  still  involved  in  great  obscurity — which 
the  allusion  in  the  Didache  has  done  very  little  to  clear 
up.  It  is  no  doubt  possible  that  there  may  have  existed 
what  has  been  called  a  peripatetic  by  the  side  of  the  usual 
stationary  missionary,  of  which  the  prophets  were  the 
chief  representatives  ;  and  that  the  prophets  in  some 
cases,  under  special  inspiration  of  God,  appointed  men  to 
the  ordinary  offices  of  the  ministry.  But  there  is  no  dis 
tinct  evidence  that  they  did  this.  Certainly  this  passage 
affords  none. 

NOTE  79.    See  p.  in. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  phrase  to  Dr.  Salmon's  admirable 
article  in  the  "Expositor,"  July,  1887,  a  true  piece  of 
constructive  criticism. 

NOTE  80.    See  p.  112. 

This  is  an  inaccurate  quotation  by  S.  Clement  of  the 
LXX  version  of  Isaiah,  Ix.  17,  but  this  does  not  affect  the 
point  for  which  the  passage  is  referred  to  in  the  text. 

NOTE  81.    See  p.  115. 

"The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,"  chapter  xv.,  can 
not  be  referred  to  as  an  exception.  The  right  translation 
is  "Elect  yourselves  Bishops  and  Deacons."  Compare 
Romestin  in  loco,  and  Taylor  on  the  Didache,  p.  92.  The 
word  \tiporovtiv  did  not  denote  "  ordain  "  till  a  later  date. 
See  Suicer's  "  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus." 
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NOTE  82.    See  p.  116. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  alike  that  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  the  word  iiriffKotros  is  used  of  those  who  held  the 
presbyteral  office  (Acts,  xx.  17  compared  with  v.  28, 
i  Tim.  iii.,  Philippians,  i.).  But  this  does  not  affect  the 
question  as  to  whether  there  was  or  was  not  at  the  same 
time  a  higher  grade  of  ministry  in  the  Church  than  that 
of  the  presbyter — z.  £.,  bishops. 

NOTE  83.    See  p.  117. 

I  have  not  referred  in  the  text  to  the  angels  of  the 
Seven  Churches  (Revelation,  i.  20).  By  Archbishop 
Trench  ("  Commentary  on  the  Seven  Churches,"  in  loco) 
these  angels  are  identified  with  the  bishops  of  the  Churches. 
By  Bishop  Lightfoot  ("Commentary  on  the  Philippians," 
fourth  edition,  p.  199)  this  is  definitely  denied,  and  the 
angels  are  interpreted  of  ideal  representatives  of  the 
earthly  societies.  This  explanation  falls  in  with  the  con 
trast  of  stars  and  lamps,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  such  representatives  can  be  so  identified  with  their 
respective  Churches  as  to  incur  praise  or  blame  according 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Church  at  the  time. 

If  the  later  of  the  two  dates  assigned  to  the  Apocalypse 
is  accepted,  as  seems  again  to  be  more  generally  the  case, 
no  difficulty  would  be  caused  by  the  existence  of  the  epis 
copate  throughout  the  Asiatic  province. 

NOTE  84.    See  p.  118. 

These  Canons  are  assigned  to  about  the  year  212  A.D., 
but  are  considered  to  record  the  customs  of  the  Roman 
Church  throughout  the  previous  century. 

For  my  knowledge  of  this  remarkable  document  I  am 
indebted  to  the  excellent  articles  by  Mr.  Headlam  in  the 
"  Guardian  "  newspaper,  Feb.  12,  May  6,  June  24,  1896. 
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NOTE  85.    See  p.  123. 

2  Timothy,  i.  6  :  TO  •xapiafia  rov  Qiov,  o  tyriv  iv  aol  Sta 
rfjc  nri0sa£d>£  TWV  -)(fi.pwv  ftov. 

I  Timothy,  iv.  14  :  ^«  d^.i\ti  row  iv  obi  xaptV/taroc,  o  i£69r) 
trot  Sid  7rpo<j>riTsia£  perd  iTrtBeaews  r&v  %iip&v  TOV  Trpiafivrtpiov. 

The  prepositions  should  be  carefully  noted  which  are 
made  use  of  in  these  two  texts. 

Sla  implies  that  the  Apostle  was  himself  the  human 
agent  through  whom  the  grace  of  God  was  bestowed. 

fjitrd  suggests  the  association  of  the  presbytery  with  the 
Apostle. 

NOTE  86.    See  p.  125. 

This  prayer  is  assigned  by  Morinus  to  pre-Nicene 
times.  I  am  indebted  for  the  reference  to  Bishop  Wood- 
ford's  "  The  Great  Commission,"  p.  22. 

NOTE  87.    See  p.  125. 

A  remarkable  error  is  on  record  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV., 
who,  in  a  document  entitled  a  "  Decree  on  Behalf  of 
the  Armenians,"  which  was  presented  to  the  Council  of 
Florence  (1439  A.D.)  laid  it  down  that  the  matter  of  Holy 
Orders  is  the  handing  to  the  ordinand  of  the  paten  and 
chalice  with  bread  and  wine.  This  ceremony  was  entirely 
unknown  for  about  1,000  years  after  Christ,  and  is  still 
unknown  in  the  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East.  Roman 
Catholic  divines  have  been  much  exercised  in  the  en 
deavour  to  explain  the  mistake. 

NOTE  88.    See  p.  126. 

The  particular  theory  of  the  ministry  put  forward 
by  Dr.  Hatch  in  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  1880  seems 
now  to  be  generally  abandoned  even  in  Germany  (see 
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"  Church  Quarterly  Review,"  July,  1896).  The  validity 
of  this  theory  depended  on  the  proscription  of  those  parts 
of  the  apostolic  witness  which  did  not  fall  in  with  its  own 
requirements. 

The  "  unfortunate  speculation  that  the  name  Bishop 
was  given  to  the  president  of  the  Christian  community 
with  special  reference  to  his  financial  functions  "  has  been 
shown  to  have  no  historical  foundation  (see  Salmon, 
"  Expositor,"  July,  1887).  And  even  more  "  unfortunate  " 
still  was  the  attempt  to  identify  the  functions  of  the 
Christian  ministry  with  those  of  the  officers  of  certain 
heathen  societies — "  societies  which  had  incurred  the  con 
tempt  and  reprobation  of  every  upright  and  orderly 
member  of  society"  ("Church  Quarterly,"  as  above,  p.  284). 
If  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  is  accepted, 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  proper  end  of  the 
ministry  was  spiritual  from  the  beginning,  whatever 
secular  duties,  financial  or  other,  then  as  in  later  days 
may  have  been  accidentally  associated  with  this. 

NOTE  89.    See  p.  128. 

On  the  supposed  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  Church 
of  Alexandria,  where  it  is  said  that  the  bishop  was  elected 
and  consecrated  by  the  Presbyters,  see  Bishop  Lightfoot 
on  the  Philippians  (fourth  edition,  p.  230),  and  Canon 
Gore,  "  The  Church  and  the  Ministry,"  pp.  137-144.  The 
historical  evidence  for  the  exception  is  certainly  very 
doubtful. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  Alexandria  afforded  a 
solitary  example  of  what  has  been  called  a  collegiate 
episcopate^  that  is,  that  the  Church  in  that  city  and  neigh 
bourhood  was  governed  by  a  body  of  bishops  in  the 
later  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  of  men,  each  of  whom 
had  authority  to  take  part  in  the  transmission  of  holy 
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orders  to  successors.  Had,  however,  this  been  the  case, 
is  it  not  probable  that  much  clearer  evidence  of  so 
anomalous  an  organization  continued  ex  hypothesi  till  so 
late  a  date  would  have  survived  ? 

NOTE  90.    See  p.  130. 

The  following  passage  states  in  striking  terms  the  truth 
of  the  general  priesthood  : 

"  While  I  speak  chiefly  of  the  highest  of  all  sacerdotal 
offices,  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Eternal  Church, 
my  words  are  also  applicable  to  a  much  wider  reach  of 
thought.  Is  there  not  a  priesthood  of  education,  a  priest 
hood  of  science,  a  priesthood  of  art,  of  self-devotion  and 
of  charity,  not  to  omit  that  most  true  priesthood  of  the 
father  at  the  head  of  his  family  ?  Every  duty  fulfilled  to 
God,  every  good  deed,  every  light  reflected  from  God 
and  shed  by  man  upon  his  fellow-man,  is  a  sacerdotal 
act"  (Pere  Gratry,  "  Life  of  Henri  Perreyve,"  p.  4). 

A  great  living  statesman  replied  to  a  correspondent  who 
had  objected  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  being  called 
priests,  "  I  am  sorry  that  you  object  to  this  title  of  the 
clergy,  as  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to  claim  it  for  myself." 
The  statesman  had  a  perfect  right  to  his  reply. 

NOTE  91.    See  p.  133. 

An  objection  has  been  made  to  authority  based  on 
succession  on  the  ground  that  the  succession  itself  may 
have  been  broken.  The  reply  is  sufficient  that  "  It  has 
been  mathematically  argued  that  if  we  make  the  absurd 
supposition  of  one  consecrator  in  twenty  at  any  par 
ticular  moment  in  history,  having  been,  through  some 
accident,  himself  not  validly  consecrated,  the  chances 
will  be  eight  thousand  to  one  against  all  three  con- 
secrators  in  any  given  case  being  in  a  like  position  ;  and 
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the  chances  against  a  bishop  consecrated  under  such 
circumstances,  who  would  thus  be  no  bishop,  being  com 
bined  with  coadjutors  similarly  incapacitated  to  continue 
the  succession,  are  as  512,000,000,000  to  unity." 

"  But,"  Mr.  Gore  excellently  adds,  "  a  much  better 
answer  to  such  a  suggested  difficulty  lies  in  the  con 
sideration  that  if  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Christ 
intended  to  institute  a  self-perpetuating  ministry  in  His 
Church,  He  makes  Himself  responsible  for  its  possibility, 
and  His  power  is  not  limited  by  such  material  con 
siderations  "  ("  The  Church  and  the  Ministry,"  p.  109). 

NOTE  92.    See  p.  134. 

This  position  is  further  secured  by  the  proviso  that 
every  bishop  is  the  final  authority  in  matters  of  discipline 
and  of  ritual. 

The  rule  of  the  English  Convocations  that  all  resolu 
tions  on  matters  of  doctrine  must  first  be  submitted  to 
the  bishops,  and  by  them  be  transmitted  to  the  clergy,  is 
one  which  it  might  be  wise  to  adopt. 

NOTE  93.    See  p.  135. 

The  Prayer  Book  provides  for  Absolution  and  Blessing 
being  pronounced  by  the  priest  alike  publicly  and  privately. 
For  the  private  use  of  Absolution,  see  rubric  on  Confession 
and  Absolution  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 

On  private  Confession  it  should  be  noted  that  (a)  in  the 
early  Church  such  Confession  was  not  compulsory,  unless 
after  formal  excommunication  ;  (ft)  it  was  not  imposed  as 
an  obligation  in  any  part  of  the  Church  till  after  the  con 
version  of  the  Franks  in  the  ninth  century  in  France,  and 
not  universally  in  the  West  till  the  Council  of  the  Lateran 
in  1215.  This  Council  required  the  private  Confession  to 
N  2 
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a  priest  (i)  of  all  sins  ;  (2)  once  a  year  by  all  adult 
Christians  ;  (3)  as  a  condition  of  being  admitted  to  the 
Holy  Communion.  In  each  of  these  three  points  there 
was  a  divergence  from  the  primitive  practice  to  which  we 
have  reverted.  Our  rubric  recommends  private  Confes 
sion  when  the  conscience  is  burdened — otherwise  the 
liberty  in  the  matter,  which  belongs  of  right  to  each  bap 
tized  member  of  the  Church,  is  not  interfered  with. 
Experience  has  shown  that  this  liberty  should  be 
jealously  guarded  both  on  the  one  side  and  the  other. 

See  a  brief  but  excellent  discursus  on  the  subject  in  "  A 
Manual  of  Theology,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Strong,  chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 

The  customary  rule  that  forms  of  blessing  should  be 
pronounced  by  a  priest  shows  that  in  the  intention  of  the 
Church  the  marriage  office  should  not  be  read  by 
deacons.  This  rule  should  only  be  infringed  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances. 

NOTE  94.    See  p.  136. 

The  list  of  these  corruptions  is  alike  a  long  and  sad 
one.  It  includes  : 

Compulsory  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

Compulsory  auricular  Confession. 

Communion  in  one  kind. 

Indulgences. 

Transubstantiation. 

Cultus  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  of  Saints. 

The  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary. 

Papal  Infallibility. 
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NOTE  95.    See  p.  136. 

One  of  the  most  serious  instances  of  what  is  referred  to 
in  the  text  is  the  relaxation  beyond  all  limits  known  in 
earlier  days  of  the  Church's  marriage  law  among  the 
separated  Christian  Bodies,  alike  in  reference  to  divorce 
and  to  the  Table  of  Degrees. 

On  this  subject  it  is  most  especially  our  duty  to  re 
member  that  we  are  bound  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
for  others'  sakes  as  well  as  for  our  own.  The  funda 
mental  point  which  we  have  to  enforce  is  that  matrimony 
between  Christians  has  a  spiritual  character,  and  is  not  a 
mere  civil  contract. 

As  regards  the  Table  of  Degrees  it  should  be  remem 
bered  that  its  two  leading  principles  are  (i)  That  mar 
riage  is  not  lawful  within  the  third  degree ;  (2)  That 
natural  relationships  of  consanguinity,  and  those  created 
by  affinity  are  identical.  These  two  principles  have  been 
maintained  in  the  Church  from  the  beginning. 

In  reference  to  the  whole  subject  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  (i)  That  on  a  spiritual  matter  of  this  kind  the 
Church  inherited  the  obligations  and  restrictions  of  the 
Jewish  Law  ;  (2)  That  the  whole  drift  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  on  marriage  is  to  strengthen,  not  relax,  the 
obligations  which  the  Law  recognized. 

ADDITIONAL     NOTE     ON     THE     PAPAL 
ENCYCLICAL  ON  ANGLICAN  ORDERS. 

[It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  the  following  note  is 
given — partly  because  it  is  only  the  first  rough  draft  and 
much  more  work  would  have  been  expended  upon  it — but 
mainly  because  it  was  sketched  in  November,  1896,  and, 
therefore,  some  months  before  the  appearance  of  the 
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Archbishops'  Pastoral,  every  line  of  which  was  a  cause  of 
thankfulness  and  pleasure  to  Bishop  Bickersteth,  and  to 
which  of  course  this  note  would  have  made  full  allusion. 
It  has  been  thought,  however,  that  the  independent. work 
ings  of  the  Bishop's  mind  on  a  subject  of  such  importance 
may  have  interest. — ED.] 

In  a  recent  encyclical,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  has  declared 
the  Orders  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  be  "  absolutely  null 
and  utterly  void."  The  reasons  given  for  this  opinion 
are  : 

I.  That   the  form,   that   is   the  words,  by  which  we 
convey  Orders  is  insufficient — the  words,  "Receive  the 
Holy  Ghost," *  not   being  sufficiently  definite,  and   no 
express  reference  being  made  to  the  power  of  offering  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice. 

II.  That  there  is  a  lack  of  right  intention  on  the  part  of 
those  who  confer  Orders  to  convey  the  power  of  offering 
the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice. 

In  reply  to  I.  it  must  be  pointed  out  (a)  that  there  is  no 
one  obligatory  form  as  in  the  case  of  Holy  Baptism  and 
the  Eucharist,  by  which  Orders  must  be  conferred ;  (ft)  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  as  has 
been  shown  even  by  Roman  controversialists,  the  form 
varied  in  different  Churches,  the  Roman  Church  itself  in 
early  days  using  quite  a  different  form  to  that  which  it 
now  considers  obligatory. 

(c)  As  regards  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  Receive  the 

1  In  the  words  as  they  first  stood  the  clause  ' '  for  the  work  and 
office  of  a  Priest  in  the  Church  of  God  now  committed  unto  thee  by 
the  imposition  of  our  hands,"  and  the  parallel  words  in  the  con 
secration  of  a  Bishop,  do  not  occur.  They  were  inserted  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  not  as  the  Bishop  supposes  out  of  any  scruple 
about  the  validity  and  completeness  of  the  earlier  form,  but  to  meet 
objections  of  the  Presbyterians. 
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Holy  Ghost,"  the  whole  service  shows  quite  clearly  that 
they  are  intended  as  an  invocation  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
for  the  office  and  work  of  the  Episcopate  or  Priest 
hood. 

(d)  Moreover,  it  has  apparently  been  forgotten  that  in 
the  Roman  service  for  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop,  the 
form  of  ordination  is  simply  "Receive  the  Holy  Ghost." 

As  regards  the  omission  of  an  express  reference  to  the 
power  of  offering  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  such  reference  in  the  form  in 
use  in  the  early  Church,  or  in  that  now  used  in  the  Eastern 
Church.  Moreover  the  words  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
which  were  in  use  till  the  Reformation,  were  originally 
inserted  not  by  oecumenical  or  even  Papal  authority,  but 
by  the  English  Bishops  themselves  who,  like  the  Bishops 
in  other  lands,  had  authority  to  form  and  modify  their 
own  ordination  services.  The  words  thus  were  removed 
by  the  same  episcopal  authority  by  which  they  had  been 
originally  inserted — an  authority  as  sufficient  for  the  one 
act  as  for  the  other.  It  must  be  added  that  the  Bishops 
of  the  Reformation  were  justified  in  making  the  change 
by  the  serious  errors  which  were  current  at  the  time  on 
the  whole  subject  of  the  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist — errors 
which  still  find  place  in  the  Roman  Communion. 

The  second  objection  falls  to  the  ground  before  the  fact 
that  the  Bishops  who  drew  up  the  Ordinal  were  at  the 
very  time  using  what  is  called  the  First  Prayer  Book  of 
King  Edward  VI.,  in  which  as  in  our  own  book  now  even 
more  strongly  than  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  rightly  understood  is 
definitely  maintained. 

It  must  further  be  added  that  the  statement  that  Orders 
conferred  with  prayer  and  the  Laying  on  of  Hands,  are 
"  absolutely  null  and  utterly  void,"  is  one  which  no  man 
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has  a  right  to  make.  It  could  only  be  made  by  one  to 
whom  the  nullity  of  such  Orders  had  been  made  known  by 
God  Himself.  A  man  apart  from  special  divine  revelation 
is  not  at  liberty  to  affirm  that  God  does  not  work  through 
means  by  which  His  aid  is  sought  in  the  Name  of  Christ. 
Thus,  to  take  a  parallel  case,  we  are  justified  in  stating 
that  the  ministries  of  the  various  separatist  bodies  around 
us  are  in-valid:  that  is  to  say,  they  lack  important  sanctions 
which  we  believe  God  has  ordained,  ftfcoreover,  on  this 
ground  we  cannot  ourselves  make  use  of  these  ministries 
in  things  spiritual,  and  we  rightly  desire  that  those  who 
are  doing  so  should  revert  to  the  regular  ministry  of  the 
Church  :  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  saying  that 
they  are  "  null  and  void,"  that  is,  that  God  does  not  use 
them  or  give  His  Blessing  through  them  when  they  are 
exercised  and  received  in  good  faith.  "  Deus  suis  mediis 
non  alligatus  "  is  a  sound  theological  maxim. 
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